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LAMPLOUGEDS 


PYRETIC SALINE, 


EFFERVESCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVIGORATING, VITALISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAGE, 
Gives instant relief in Hzapacne, Sea or Bitious Sicxnsss, InpiGEsTion, CONSTIPATION, Las- 
situpE, Heartsurn, FrverisH Coins, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst 
form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, Smatt-pox, 
Meastss, Erurtive or Skin CompcainTs, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood, 
Dr. Morcans “It furnishes the blood with its lost | pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in 
saline constituents,” the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. Turtey ‘I found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
perience and tamily, in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, a 
no other medicine being required.” r. J. W. Dowsinc: “I used it in the treatment of 
Dr. Srarxs (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- | ‘forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state I 
grants from the Port of London) writes: “I have great | never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark, 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
POPULAR PAMPHLETS. 


TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 
By the Author of “ Letters to a Grand Old Man.” Price One SuiLtine, 


THREE YEARS’ BLUNDERS. 


A Letter from Joseph to William. By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty ; or, 
Lessons in Massacre of the Truth.” Price One SHILLING. 














LETTERS TO A GRAND OLD MAN AND CERTAIN 
CABINET MINISTERS. 


By the Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert.” Prick One SuiLuine. 


LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT. 
Fifth Thousand. Price One SxHIuine. 


MORE LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT. 


Price ONE SHILLING, 


HAIR SPLITTING AS A FINE ART. 
Letters to My Son Herbert. Prices One SHILLING, 


THE KILMAINHAM TREATY; Or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. 


Price Sixpence. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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CHEAPSIDE PERMANENT | LESSONS IN MASSACRE,” | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, (OF THE TRUTH.) | 





| By the A 
y the Author of 
1 & 2, POULTRY, E.C., « Lestere $0 A Grant Ott Sen.” 
a Corner of Cheapside and Bucklersbury. “ Talks at Hawhawden,” $c. 
PPP Pr ete 
E. J. STONEHAM, Proprietor, ee 8 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST. aq 


, 
79, CHEAPSIDE. STRAND. : 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


»«| “AT THE CROSS ROADS,” 


IN PROLOGUE AND TWELVE CHAPTERS, 





LIN 
BY 
LILY TINSLEY, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
BwZ MINNIE TINSLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER. Pace ; CHAPTER. Pacr 
PRoLocvuE. VII. The Troubled Home . . 48 
I. Where the Cross Roads met . 4 | VIII. The Storm Breaks . é 55 
II. Allen Droscen . . 8 IX. “ By his own Hand” . . 60 
III. The Lord of the Menor S > X. Allen’s Secret . b 67 
IV. The Village Féte . . 26 XI. The Shadow on the Wall. 70 
cre V. A Daring Scheme . : . 33'| XII. The End : ‘ * 86 

VI. “ When the Morning Came” 43 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
















































“- TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER'S NERVINE is = of 1 CURES NERVOUSNESS, 

st NE N ever discovered. 

It gives strength to the nervous DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 


system, and invigorates the entire 
frame, affording relief and effecting LOSS OF APPETITE, 


cure in many complajnts over which 














the nerves exert control. COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 

It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—<Sce Medical Testimonials. 
From E. SMITH, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near From J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport :— 
Cirencester :—“I have tried Bunter’s Nervine in | “ Very severe cases under my care have found instan- 


many cases, and in @yery instance permanent relief | taneous and permanent relief. I therefore, having used 
has been obtaihed. I strongly recommend it to the | BUNTER’S NERVINE with invariable success, re- 
public.” commend its use to the profession and the public.” 


Miss C. F. GoRDON CUMMING, in “ A Lady’s Railway Journey in India,” says: “Every traveller should 
carry BUNTER’S NERVINE, in case of tooth-ache.”—See Macmillan’s Magazine, February, 1884. 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


PH ee | PHYSIOLOGICAL 
THE SHOWMAN’S SONG, omer 


FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 


“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” AN ENQUIRY 


PhO LO eh 


SUNG BY 
EDWARD TERRY, INTO THE VIVISECTION QUESTION, 
at the Gaiety Theatre. 
WORDS BY By ‘‘PHILANTHROPOS.” 
HENRY J. BYRON. 
MUSIC BY Demy 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d, 
W. MEYER LUTZ. 
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RRR TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. STREET, STRAND. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 


Two Shilling Novels, each in picture boards. 


NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By B. H. Buxton. 
FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Txzo Girr. 

VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, By Txeo Girt. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dow ine. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp Dow Line. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER 

‘ ; , : OF MODERN TIMES. 

These ‘famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or ©... and a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder. To tho Emigrant, 
traveller, Soldier. and Sailor. they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every ciime. 























































TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





At all Libraries, In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


- | PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
: 
stan- | 
, Te By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Proper Pride.” 
ould : | 
“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B. M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall . 
= nen assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we | 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine im the delicate touches | 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the authar 
y appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
i lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to | 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is mot a . 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal......... The 
. pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though | 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian | 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same blasé local society; and to be propor- 
INE tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills......... The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 


N 


“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 
of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal. 


“Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself witha sufficiency of romantic 
and varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.”—Atheneum. 


“The love-making especially is managed with spirit and tact. Both in Ireland and India there is 
evidence of reality in the descriptions, and most of the characters are, without much doubt, studied 
from life. The author’s former novel, which was published anonymously, achieved a marked success 
even without that decided autobiographical flavour which gives an increased zest and piquancy to 
* Pretty Miss Neville.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


°°, 


“The author possesses wit, humour, and a wonderful knack of investing love-scenes with a new 
gly, and peculiar charm. ‘The dialogue throughout is brilliant, yet not offensively brilliant, and natural 
without being tame or hackneyed.”—TZhe Squire. 
LES, “ An exceptionally interesting novel.,,,.....his well-written book abounds in natural, well-drawn 
characters.”’—Society. 
ant, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





4 TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


i... oe oo 





The Volumes of Tinsleys’ Magazine contain complete Novels, 
Stories, &c., by the following Authors :— 





ABELL, FRANK 

ABOUT, EDMOND 

ALFORD, E. M. 

BARRETT, FRANK 
BESANT, WALTER 

BLACK, WILLIAM 
BUXTON, B. H. 

CAINE, T. HALL 

CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE 
COLLINS, MABEL 

DAVIES, C. MAURICE 
DILLWYN, Miss E. A. 
DOWLING, RICHARD 
DOWNEY, EDMUND 
DUNPHIE, CHARLES J. 

DU VAL, CHARLES 
FARJEON, B. L. 

FENN, W. W. 
FITZGERALD, PERCY 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE 
FORMAN, H. BUXTON 
FRASER, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
GIBNEY, SOMERVILLE 
GIFT, THEO. 


GORDON-CUMMING, Miss C. F. 


GRANT, JAMES 

“GUY LIVINGSTONE” 
HARDY, Miss IZA DUFFUS 
HARDY, THOMAS 

HATTON, JOSEPH 

HENTY, GEORGE A. 

HILL, JOHN 

HOEY, Mrs. CASHEL 
HOPE-EDWARDES, Miss E. C. 
HOPKINS, JOHN BAKER 
HOPKINS, TIGHE 

IRWIN, THOMAS CAULFIELD 
JERROLD, EVELYN 

KEANE, JOHN F, 





LE FANJU, E. F. 

LEIGH, HENRY S. 
LODGE, Mrs. 

MARRYAT, FLORENCE 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN 
MEW, JAMES 
MEYNELL, ALICE 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN 
MOLLOY, J. FITZGERALD 
MOORE, GEORGE 
MORTON, EDWARD A. 
O'DONOGHUE, JAMES 
O'DONOVAN, EDMUND 
“OLD BOHEMIAN,” THE 
OLDCASTLE, JOHN 
O’SHEA, JOHN AUGUSTUS 
PASK, ARTHUR T. 
PAXTON MARY W. 
PHILLIPS, Mes. ALFRED 
PIRKIS, C. L. 

POMAR, DUKE DE 
RANKING, B. M. 

RICE, JAMES 

RIDDELL, Mrs. J. H. 
“RITA” 

ROLPH, JOHN F. 
RUSSELL, W. H. 

SMITH, Mrs. M. E. 
SMITH, GEORGE BARNETT 
STRAUSS, G. L. M. 
THOMAS, ANNIE 
TINSLEY, LILY 
TURNER, GODFREY 
WATSON, AARON 
WEBBER, BYRON 
WESTALL, WILLIAM 
WILSON, H. SCHUTZ 
WOOD, Mrs. HENRY 
YATES, EDMUND 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, LONDON: 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








“ the description of the Diamond Fields is particularly graphic and interesting 
. but the main interest of Mr. Du Val’s book lies in the picturesque, truthful, and fair 
inded account he gives of what he saw of the Transvaal War.”— Spectator. 
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‘A really interesting account of the siege of Pretoria.”—Academy. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“\{r. Charles Du Val, late of the Carbineers, was a//aché to the staff of the 
garrison commandant, and editor of the News or rue Camp during the investment of Pretoria 
* Although,’ he remarks, ‘it was the capital and seat of government, scarcely any news filtered 
through to the outer world during the investment, owing to the excellence of the Boer scouting 
and the charmed circle of their -waacht’ (watch). When at last, the war being over, com- 
munications did open, public attention was engrossed by the events of the settlement, and little 
seemed to become known of one of the most singular of beleaguerments, replete with incident 
and remarkable in its peculiarities.’ The author's detailed narrative amply warrants this sun. 
marised description.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Du Val is modestly content with the humble title of a ‘Showman,’ but in 

that character he saw more of the country than any recent visitor from England has done. 
He has given an excellent description ot Kimberley, with its wonderful diamond mines, its motley 
population, its busy streets, and the strang» life which centres in this ‘city of iron and dus 
bins,’ so called because it is almost entirely built of galvanised iron. . . . As the chronicler 
of the principal events which took place at Pretoria during the investment of that town, Mr. Dy 
Val has made a real contribution tothe history of the Transvaal War.”—Athenwum. 


“Lively and readable from beginning to end.”—Graphic. 


“He has an abundance of good spirits (and he certainly needed them), and he 
can see the humorous aspect of things quite clearly. . . . Had he always been content ti 
write as he has written of the capture of the Zwartkopfe Laager, or of the action at the Rej 
House Kraal, or of the true story of Bronkhorst Spruit, a piece of simple, direct narration, trom 
which many a vaunted special correspondent might learn a salutary lesson—there would havg 
been little fault indeed to find with him.”—Saturday Review. 

** A capital companion and reliable comrade must be this Charles Du Val! This 
book is one of the most amusing, and withal the most pregnant with information, we have met with 

. The work produced by Mr. Du Valis one well fitted to become a favourite in the househuli) 
as it furnishes subjects of the most hilarious merriment, while bestowing the most valuable in 
formation. We heartly recommend its perusal to all people afilicted with melancholy; th 
animal spirits of the author will help them to dissipate all despondency.”—Court Journal. 


“ There is a great deal of interesting information. It is not only that the autha 
performed some notable journeys into various parts of Southern Africa, including the Diamond 
Fields, but that he actually served as a volunteer in the ‘ Pretoria Carbineers,” and edited thy 
paper called News or tHE Camp during the investment of Pretoria. All that he has writtey 
from the observations he was enabled to make in these capacities is not only of great interes, 
but of no little importance; for heis evidently possessed of much intelligence and other excelleu 
gifts. . . . He gives such a picture as has not hitherto been familiar to us of persons ani 
things connected with the investment of Pretoria; and he relates, from personal knowledg 
certain facts and incidents which deserve to be widely circulated and to be kept in remem 
brance.”—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“Tt would be indeed extraordinary if a gentleman whose versatility made him 
soldier, an actor, and an editor, all during the same year, had nothing to say worth hearing, 
rather nothing to write worth reading. This is certainly not the case in the present instance, fu 
Mr. Du Val—without going deeply into politics or attempting (as some authors have done) 
effect a reductio ad absurdum of the policy of South African legislators in a few chapters—ha 
enough to tell of his experiences during the troubles in the Transvaal to make his book we 
worth attention . . . The author has a keen appreciation of the humorous, and if there: 
anythiug in the circumstances around him from which genuine amusement can be extracted. i 
is sure to come out. He does not, happily for the reader, find humour where it is not di 
cernible to others—a common practice with writers whose desire is to amuse— by hook or by 
crook.’ . . . Theauthor was in Pretoria when hostilities first appeared imminent, and wa 
appointed to a position on the staff of the garrison commandant, and so had excellent opportt 
nities for knowing the rights of circumstances. Mr. Du Val draws a graphic picture of life il 
Pretoria during the anxious period that he was an inhabitant of that place.”"— Morning Post. 

“ The story of the siege of Pretoria is still better worth reading, because, thoug 
Mr. Du Val keeps clear (and thereby enables his reviewer to keep clear) of party politics. ) 
throws abundant light on the disasters of the Zulu and Transvaal Wars. . . . Mr. Du Vall 
lb) ok may be recommended as exhibiting good temper and the spirit of resource under circutl 
stances, sometimes exciting enough and often very trying.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“People who have seen Mr. Du Val in the flesh, and people who have not, wi 
gladly follow him in his tour, ‘ With a Show through Southern Africa.” Genial and accomplish 
showmen have not been unknown on the boards and in literature, but it is a new experience t 
find one who can turn his hand alternately, and sometimes simultaneously, to bring out b 
entertainment, editing a newspaper, and serious soldiering. . . . With the fun of travel, 
is careful to mingle plenty of facts concerning South African men and things.” — The Seotsman. 


“Those who know Mr. Du Val’s playful and picturesque style, free alike fro 
vulgarity and affectation, will not be disappointed in looking for an entertaining and instruct! 
work in the ‘Show through Southern Africa.’ "—ZJrish Times. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


OPPO GODARD NII OS™ 


LA BELLE MADAME DONIS: A Tale of the Second Empire. 
By HECTOR MALOT. Translated by E. M. 


SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL, Author of “The Waters of Marah,” &c. 


HIDDEN FLAME. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” & . 


THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “ At the Cross Roads,” &c. 


A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 
By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


FORTUNE’S BUFFETS AND REWARDS. 
By DAVID PRYDE. 


COUSIN DICK, 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “The Wrecker’s Daughter, - &c. 


ULRICA, 
By CECIL CLARKE. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 
By the Author of “ Chums: A Tale of the Queen’s Navy.” 


UNMASKED. 
By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “’Twixt Shade and Shine,” &c. 


THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Joshua Marvel,” “Great Porter Square,” &c. 


i] THE WILD WARRINGTONS. A Family History. 
f life i By ARNOLD GRAY. 


THE MARCH OF LOYALTY. 
By LETITIA McCLINTOCK, Author of “ A Boycotted Household,” &e. 


THE LAST CALL. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 


DARK ROSALEEN: A Tale of Munster. 
By E. O'SHEA DILLON. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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£6,000 1x PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until March 16th Only. 


The proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirous of introducing 
their paper into every home where it is not now taken, have decided to ee ey to those who subscribe before 
MARC i 16th, 1885, £6,000 in Prizes. READ OUR GREAT OFFER: 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


We will enter your name on our subscription books and prepa y ae GOLDEN ARGOSY to eyes regularly for 
Three Months (Thirteen Numbers), and send a printed numbered receipt in first copy of the paper, which will entitle the 
holder to one of the following MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS: 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES 10 BE GIVEN AWAY: 


Presents of £100 each Gents’ Solid Gold Alberts, £4 el £90 
5 Cash Presents of £50 each 50 uadies’ Gold Necklets, £3 eac’ 
Elegant Bicvolee, Fd eac oh 1: 


. 250 I 
Cash 1 £ - 10 

° 5 Bilver Tea Sets. each 
Cash Presents of £5 each 50 50 Gold Pens and Holders, 8s.each - 
Ele gant Duright Pianos, £50 each 1 500 Extension Gold Pencils, 4s. each : 
Ele t Cabinet Or rgans. £20 each Magic Lanterns, 4s. each 
Gents me Sid Gold itches, £8 each 500 Boys’ Pocket Knives,4s.each- - 
Ladies’ Solid Gold Watches, ge eqch 0 500 Ladics’ Pocket Knives, 4s. each ° 
Beautiful Diamond Rings, £6 12 1 Oil Pictures, 4s. each ° ‘ 
Gents’ Solid Silver Watches, £3 each 60 500 Solid Gold Rings, 8s. each ’ e 
Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each 60 1000 Autograph Albums, 4s.each - 


And 95,237 OTHER USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE 
ONE TO FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making a grand total of 100,000 Presents to be given to the first one 
hundred thousand subscribers received. Everyone Gets a Present. All of the above Presents will be awarded in a 
fair and impartial manner, full particulars of which will be given hereafter. 


Is a Weekly Paper for the Father, the Mother oe po 8 and 
THE GOLDEN ARGOSY the Girls. Ye Som ef of the most Beautifu: Use: nter- 
taining, Instructive and Popular Weeklies published. It is Beautifully Illustrated, ~" its re ~ matter 
is all Original, from the pens of noted authors. Its regular yy is Two Shillings for Three Months: 
Four Shillings for Six Months; Eight Shillings for iwelve Months, without present or premium; but 
in order to secure 100,000 new Subscribers, at once, we make the FOLLOWING LIBERAL O H 


FOR TWO SHILLINGS or 26 Stamps, we will send you The Golden Argosy, WEEKLY, for 

Three Months, and one numb: zak eocait, yr mye for one present. 
For Four Shillings, or 52 stamps, we will send THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, weekly, f ix Months, and two 
numbered receipts, good for two presents. For Eight Shillings, P.O. or cash, we will send THE GOLDEN 
ARGOSY, weekly, for One Year, and four numbered receipts, good for four_presents. 7 Subscriber gets 
a receipt, and is entitled to a present for each receipt. Write your name and address plainly 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. If you will Cut this Atvetinumens Out and show it 

to your friends, acquaintances and neighbours, 
and get five to subscribe for three months, and send us Ten Shillings, all at one time, we will send you your sub- 
scription Free, and One numbered receipt ; get ten to subscribe, send 20s., all at one time, and we will send you ‘Oo num. 
bered receipts and the Golden Argosy for Six Months; get twenty to subscribe for three months, send 40s., all at one 
time, and we will send you the Golden Argosy for One Year, and Four numbered receipts, cood for Four Presents. 
A little work will give you a Sub=eription Free, and a chance to win one of the most valuable prizes. 
P.0.0. preferred. SAMPLE COPIES 2d. post ‘paid, oF all 5 or all Newsagents. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


“Golden Argosy" is the title of a superior weekly paper three good reasons why it should do so, these being—it is 
published in London. It furnishes a variety of original well printed and illustrated, the subscription is only eight 
reading adapted to the wants of all classes. From the speci- shillings a year, and the whole space is occupied with read- 
men to hand we can recommend it as a very desirable pub- ing matter, there being no advertisements. Happy newspaper 
lication. It is elegantly printed, and nicely illustrated with property, not to require them !—Whitehall Review, London. 
engravings.—The North Devon Journal. The paper abounds wit h excellent stories, elevating and 

The “Golden Argosy,” asa publication, has everything in ure in tone, and with “funniosities” of every imaginable 
its favour. It is well and clearly printed on good paper, fina. which cannot fail to be productive of mirth and good 
beautifully illustrated, and not the least of its reeommenda- humour. —Belfast News- Letter. 
tions is the fact, that the literary matter is of a high order, The “ Golden Argosy.”—The proprietors of this well-known 
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THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ COUSIN DICK,” **‘ AT THE CROSS ROADS,” &c, 


CuapTerR XIII. 
AFTER THE STORM. 
A FEW steps and Kate stood upon the shingle, at the foot of the 


gully. Here again she was stayed. Widow Morgan; no doubt 
seeking her truant daughter, came suddenly upon her as she 
stood with her haggard face turned towards the sea, her wild eyes 
fixed on the wreck which was fast going to pieces on the rocks, 

The widow had been a good and true friend to Kate, and, no 
doubt, finding it useless to think of ever making reformation in 
Sally, had spared no pains to effect it in one who so earnestly 
desired to improve. 

Kate, truly, had done her best to make herself worthy the lover 
for whose return she looked so anxiously every day, and it was 
wonderful how much she had accomplished. Trouble and her 
long watching had subdued her wild spirit, and a fervent wish to 
be “more worthy ” of him for whom she waited spurred her on, 
until in the quiet, careful mistress of the once wrecker’s home one 
could scarcely recognize the Kate Drivel of old. True there were 
times when the old fiery spirit would master her, but the repent- 
ance which followed these uncontrollable fits of passion was sincere 
and deep and giving promise of a complete conquest over self in 
time to come. 

The widow was both pleased with and interested in her pupil. 
A bond of sympathy existed between the two which brought them 
very close together. 

Many a time of an evening, when all the work was done and 
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Dan’s home as neat and cheery as when he was known as Lucky 
Dan Drivel, the old woman would often speak of the one subject 
nearest her heart, her poor dear dead boy, her bonny Will and Kate, 
while she listened time after time to an account of a traveller who 
had taken that long voyage which ends in Eternity, and learnt in 
time to contrast its sadness with the happiness she expected when 
Charles Mortimer returned once more. 

Now the old woman, wondering tg see Kate out so early, hastened 
towards her and laid her withered yellow hand on her shoulder. 

“Why, Kate, my girl, ye’re out early this morning.” 

The girl started and turned quickly. 

“Yes, I suppose it is early,” she said with a wondering look 
around her. 

*‘ And yer father, Kate. How is he?” 

“My father—you mean—Oh, I know. My father—he is 
dead———” 

“Dead, Kate! And yehere! Whydid yeleavehim? Surely 
ye wasn’t afeard to stay till I came for ye.” 

** Why should I stay. He does not want me. Nobody wants 
me now he’s dead. I’m all alone in the world.” 

“Why, Kate, what’s the matter with ye, deary. Come home 
now, ye’re upset. It was unkind of usall to leave ye alone, and the 
shoek has been too much for ye. Come home now, deary.” 

* No, no, I can’t come home yet. My father’s dead. He does 
not want me.” 

“But ye do no good standing here with no shawl nor bonnet. 
Why ye’re as cold as death.” 

* Cold—Cold. Yes it is cold, but not so cold as it was last 
night.” 

“Well, come home now and rest a bit, ye look as if ye need it.” 

* Rest—Rest. There is no rest for me.” 

* But come and try,deary. Come, deary—— 

And the kindly woman put her arm round the girl to draw her 
away, but she resisted. 

**No,no, leave me be. I may not come home yet. There’s the 
bodies to come ashore, and I must be there when his comes in or 
they will take away the ring he has brought for me—I must be 
there.” 

The widow knew not what to make of the girl’s mood, but 
thinking her father’s death had been too much for her, thought 
best to humour her. 

“ Well, well, deary, ye shall come back again presently.” 

“Yes, yes—come back—he did come back—— 

as Come, Kate, dear, come home. I’ve sent Sally there to see 
ye, and she’s waiting.” 


” 
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“Waiting—I waited and I got so tired. Oh, if I had only 
waited one day longer—one day—only one day !” 

“Tt was a shame to have left ye alone last night, Kate. No 
wonder ye are upset, for the storm was a worse one than ever I’ve 
been in in all my life—worse than the one when my Will was 
drowned.” 

“ Aye, it was a fearful storm, wasn’t it ? I couldn’t sleep. Did 
ye hear the wind how it rushed along, and the lightning—ah, I 
can see it now!” 

And in sudden terror the girl sank on the ground, burying her 
face in her hands. 

“ Aye, aye, it was a bad night—a very bad night,” said the 
widow. “ But it’s over now, and, thank God, there’s but little 
damage done—only that one craft on the rocks ; why in a storm 
like that there might have been many more.” 

“Only one ship on the rocks ?” said Kate. “ But do you know 
who was in it? Do you know—come here, come closer, I’m going 
to tell ye what happened last night. I must tell some one, and 
I'll tell all the men by-and-by, but let me tell you now.’ 

And to the widow's alarm the girl’s manner suddenly changed 
from one of dreary helplessness to intense excitement, which it 
seemed beyond her to control. 

“ Look there,” she began, laying her hand on the widow’s arm 
with great fierceness. “Ye see that ship out there. What do ye 
suppose drove it on to the rocks?” 

“The storm, of course, Kate. Why?” 

“No, no. It wasn’t the storm—it was something else—it was 
the light.” 

“The what, deary ?” 

Kate threw back her head with a wild gesture and pressed her 
hands convulsively together. 

“ The light-—the wrecker’s light!” 

“Why, Kate! Ye must be daft to talk so of the wreckers. 
Ye’d best not let the men hear ye.” 

*T don’t care who hears me, they'll all know presently. I 
mean they shall. There’s been enough murder already.” 

“ Hush, hush, Kate, ye don’t know what ye’re saying !” 

“Yes, yes, I do. I tell ye there’s wreckers among us in this 
place who've played their game long enough. Do you know who 
they are—ah!I see ye do. Why don’t ye shrink from me, for 
it’s my father’s brother as leads them. There’s he, and Sam Heller. 
and Larry—and listen, they were all out last night, and I was 
with them.” 

The girl’s voice was raised almost to a scream, and her self- 
accusation was echoed far above her head. The widow was 
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speechless for a moment with astonishment; this seemed the 
confirmation of her worst fears. 

Kate’s interview with Jim and Sally had, instead of calming 
her, only excited her still more. Her dazed brain had not yet 
been able to fathom the mystery of what had occurred, and full 
of the wild delusion that all had indeed happened as she im- 
magined, it was awful to watch her in her terror. 

“Listen,” she said, drawing nearer again to the widow. “Ye 
remember the captain, him as was such a favourite here last 
summer—him with the handsome face who made himself so happy 
amongst us—ye know how I saved him when Nichol and 
his crew were out with the light, when the Commander went 
down on the rocks. Well, when he bade me good-bye, he asked 
me—me Kate Drivel, a poor fishergirl—to be his wife—yes, ye may 
laugh—but he said as how he’d come back and take me to where 
folks’d teach me to be worthy of him. But ye know it’s a long 
while, a year since he was gone, and then Sam Heller, the beacon 
lighter, came to me with his tale of lies, that my love was false, 
and I, fool that I was, believed him, and—well, I’ve told ye the 
rest. Last night the wreckers were out on the rocks, and I was 
there with them. I lit the fire! I saw the ship go down, and 
—don’t shake yer head but listen—as I live and stand here, so 
I stood on the Devil’s Cradle; and last night, Charles Mortimer, 
the bonny captain as ye used to call him, lay dead at my feet 
—I murdered him! I murdered him! He had been true to 
his word! He had come to claim me for his wife, and I—oh! 
I see his face so white—so white—so cold—yes, so cold, for I 
kissed him. Oh, don’t turn away and smile, for I can see him 
looking at me as he did when I put the ring—the wedding-ring 
—on my finger, as if he said, ‘Kate, I’ve come to claim you.’ 
Why didn’t I drown myself then? Why did I live to see this 
morning light? I can’t tell; but—see, he’s there now—look! 
look! he’s hiding behind the rock—no, there he is, behind your 
shoulder! Oh, hide his face from me.” 

And then the girl, before whom the widow stood in awestruck 
silence, crouched down and hid her face. 

After a moment, Widow Morgan recovered from her surprise ut 
what she had just heard. The girl’s terror was so real that it was 
impossible not to believe what she said—and strove by every 
means in her power to combat her growing excitement. 

“Kate, dear, ye’re upset and troubled now. Ye’ll be better by- 
and-by. Come home with me, and ye'll be better soon.” 

“No, no. I can’t come home. I’m going to watch for his 
body, and when it comes to shore I'll tell all the men what I 
know.” 
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“Don’t ye do that now, Kate. It'll only get ye into trouble.” 

“T tell ye, before any one’ sa day older every one shall know 
Nichol Drivel for what he is.” 

*‘ Have a care, Kate, how ye anger the men.” 

“No, no.” And Kate turned once more in the direction of the 
fishermen. “Io not fear forme. Only let Sam and Nichol be 
careful, that’s all.” 

* But, Kate, deary, what will ye do?” 

“Po! Tl tell what I know, and what I’ve done; and then— 
then—lI shall not dare to stay upon the shore. The sea has taken 
my love as it has taken yours. Charlie’s grave is among the 
waves, and so shall mine be. If you miss me by-and-by, tell them 
not to look for me, for I’ve gone to Charlie—he came to fetch me, 
you know—and though there are storms on land, the sea is more 
merciful than ye men and women who have turned from me in 
my trouble—it will take me in its arms, and bear me away where 
I shall not fear the tempest any more;” and the girl clasped her 
hands above her head, and gazed dreamily out over the rippling 
sea, tinted crimson and gold by the morning glory of the sun. 
She had lost her excitement, which was succeeded by a calmness 
even more terrible to witness. The widow did not know what to 
do or say, but the tears stole down her withered cheeks, as Kate 
turned to her, and said sadly: 

*‘ There are those here who will speak hardly of me when I’m gone ; 
they will not understand—they will not know; but ye—ye, my 
good, kind friend, who would have been a mother to me had I not 
driven ye from me, as I have every one else who would have pitied 
or sympathized with me—ye will think kindly of me for the sake 
of the boy who’s gone, and ye'll saya prayer for me. God knows I 
shall need it!” 

The widow looked upon the girl’s set white face, and saw the 
wildness of delirium in her eyes, and wondered how it would all 
end. 

“Why are ye crying?” asked Kate kneeling down by the old 
woman’s side and looking at her wonderingly. “It’s not for me; 
I don’t deserve it. Look, those men are not free from sin them- 
selves ; but when they know what I have done, they'll shrink from 
me because I murdered him! Yes, I murdered him! I ought 
to ery but—but somehow I haven’t any tears left, I cried so much 
when Charlie went away—I cannot cry——-my eyes are burning and, 
my head is all on fire; but I can’t ery. My father died and I— 
I never wept a tear. They are all in my heart, and it’s that that 
makes it feel heavy. But come now, I’m going to tell the men. 
See, there go the wreckers—gone to look upon their last night’s 
work. Now may I have strength to end for ever this terrible work.” 
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And heedless of the widow’s persuasions, Kate hastened towards 
where the group of fishermen, who were watching the wreck upon 
the rocks, had just been joined by Sam Heller and Nichol Drivel. 

The two men after a rapid inspection of the treasures upon the 
beach drew apart for a moment. 

“Twas naught but a cutter after all, and twill not bring us but 
enough wood to light fires for the next week,” said one old man, 
grumblingly. 

* But she looks like one from Grey-sands ; it’s strange they should 
have got on the rocks,” said one of the fishermen near. 

“ Aye, it’s a bad bit of work that, Sam,” said Nichol, in the 
sailor’s ear. 

“Curse it, yes! It's a bit of ourluck, I could have sworn I saw 
the Seagull’s lights.” 

“So you did see them.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Safely anchored outside the bay.” 

* Anchored! The Seagull anchored! What’s in the wind now ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the greatest piece of fool’s work we've ever done! 
Won’t bring enough wood to light our fire?” 

*‘ Don’t fear, Nichol Drivel, there’s enough timber on the Devil’s 
Cradle to light your beacons for many a night to come! ” 

The wreckers started and found themselves confronted by Kate 
Drivel, whose wild, haggard face plainly told of the fear which filled 
her mind. 

The men started guiltily. Sam seized her roughly by the 
arm. 

** So ye’ve turned listener, have ye ?” 

* Leave me be, Sam Heller, for I’ve something to tell some of 
these men ye may like to hear.” 

Nichol drew back. 

“ Have a care and don’t anger her, Sam; it’s as I said, Dan’s 
split! curse him!” 

“Dan split! Then we must cut and run.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, man, seize the girl or she’ll ruin us.” 

But Kate had slipped away and already was in the centre of a 
group of fishermen, and, from her listeners’ faces and gestures, was 
evidently imparting strange news. 

As the wreckers listened, the hum of voices grew louder, and a 
few words reached their ears. “A light on the rocks.” “The 
storm which drove the ship to the Cradle.” “ There’s some been 
playing a game these nights.” “A false beacon!” ‘ Nichol 
Drivel!” “No, too great a coward!” A beacon! a beacon!” 
The hum grew louder, and then a ery was raised “ Nichol Drivel! 
Nichol Drivel! Where is the beacon light, Nichol Drivel ?” 
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Nichol was no favourite in the village, and Kate’s wild story 
was all the more readily believed. The hunchback shrunk into 
a corner, for the men and women were worked into an angry 
crowd, and there was no knowing what they would do if they once 
laid hands on the wreckers. 

“There’s nothing to do but run,” said Sam, sulkily, and he 
tried to shrink off, but in a moment he was surrounded. 

“ What’s up with you ?” he asked angrily. “Let goof me you 
scoundrels, or you'll pay for it.” 

“Let go! Never, Sam Heller, till stronger hands have got ye 
—until ye’ve answered one question.” 

* And what’s that ? I suppose I’ve got a tongue.” 

“ Well, then, tell us, tell me where you were last night ?” 

“ What’s that to do with ye, Kate Drivel, or any one here?” 

“To do with us? More than ye think, for there’s men here 
who knows how to treat false beacon-lighters, and Sam Heller and 
Nichol Drivel have played the game long enough.” 

“Who dares say such a thing of Nichol Drivel,” said the 
hunchback, stepping calmly into the middle of the group, and 
casting a glance around which made the crowd step back a little 
and cease their angry murmurs. ‘“ Who dares say so of Nichol 
Drivel.” 

“T do,” and Kate Drivel confronted the old man with erect 
figure and a face ablaze with wild earnestness: “I stand here, 
your brother’s child, and on my father’s dying words call you, 
Nichol Drivel, and you, Sam Heller, wreckers ! ” 


(To be continued.) 





A COURT CHRONICLE OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


SrincE the days when the German princess Wilhemina of. Bayreuth 
wrote those wonderful memoirs of hers, no such revelations of 
court life have ever been presented to the public as those 
published this year by Count Paul Vassili. St. Simon, Miss 
Burney, even Greville and Lord Malmesbury, fade away before this 
volume of delightful reading—racy, piquant, and full of brilliant 
character drawing. In it we seem to go over a portion at least 
of the same ground asin Wilhemina, wanting of course the grand 
old king, who was so nice in his habits, and who pulled the 
princess’s ears; but the court circle presents the identical figures 
of chamberlains and generals, of ladies in waiting and confidential 
maids, the same story in fact of low intrigue and historiettes fit for 
the “ Chronique Scandaleuse,” a broader canvass than Wilhemina’s, 
and sketches done by a masterly hand. Count Vassili’s letters - 
are addressed to an apocryphal young friend just about entering 
the diplomatic service at Berlin. In his preface he gives a short 
résumé of the state of society in the capital. 

“It is,” he says, “essentially a small town and possesses all the 
vices common to the provinces. Society occupies itself with 
nothing but the faults and follies of its members. Without 
exaggeration, each one is a spy upon his or her neighbour, there- 
fore it is impossible to have a secret. To give an idea of the 
amount of stories of scandal and of lies which see the light and 
are promulgated in the city on the banks of the Spree would be 
impossible, and their number is well-nigh incredible; for the rest, 
the men in power are reserved, the women dissolute and corrupt, 
the young men all mauvais sujets. Over and above these glaring 
defects Society itself possesses the great disadvantage of being 
cut up into different sets, amongst which, as in a labyrinth, it is 
difficult for the uninitiated to thread their way, without having 
some clue or key to guide them.” 

To supply this key the count proposes to trace for his young 
friend a certain member of “ silhouettes,” or, rather, full-sized 
cabinet portraits, facsimiles of the original men and women, using 
for the purpose a pen dipped in photographic ink. 





“La Société de Berlin, augmenté de lettres inédités.” Count Paul Vassili. 
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If (as he says) he only writes for this favoured friend, and asks 
for a discreet use to be made of his communications, he has every 
reason to complain of the publicity given to his letters, but we 
are inclined to think the count wrote for the public, and the 
public has every reason to be grateful. 

Of the many silhouettes presented, the most striking, perhaps, 
is that of the Empress Augusta. In England not much is known 
of this royal lady, beyond the fact that she was the recipient of 
the godfearing and slightly canting telegrams sent by the Emperor 
William at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, but here we have 
her full portrait. 

“The empress has certain qualities, but she imagines herself 
to be much more fully gifted by nature than she is. She is 
differently judged by her friends, her admirers and her enemies. 
Those who attribute to her great abilities are wrong; those who 
say she is mischievous and ignorant are equally wrong. She is 
not clever, she is not bad, but she is false, affected and given to 
intrigue ; her desire is to play a part, to be thought literary, to be 
considered clever, above all to be a popular idol; but she is 
destitute of the gifts necessary to attain the elevated platform to 
which she aspires. She is absolutely divested of the proper dignity 
required in her position. She makes a confidante of her maid, 
and surrounds herself with favourites who are the first to tell tales 
of their mistress. Good and charitable in the main, she becomes 
tiresome from an effort to appear amiable, which takes in no one, 

“From the emperor to the footman she wearies every one who 
comes in contact with her. Most unhappy of mortals, when she 
leaves this world every one about her will rejoice; later on they 
will regret her.” 

Of our own Princess Royal the count speak respectfully. “She 
is a woman of universal genius, writes political memoirs, 
corresponds with philosophers, is a sculptor, an artist, a musician, 
an architect * * * she has much natural talent, but her educa- 
tion has been too diffuse, and the surabundance of her ideas 
interferes with the scope of their usefulness. She is, in fact, too 
rich in fancy and bottles up her imagination, allowing it to distil 
like La Rochefoucauld in uttered maxims. 

“ She does not like the world. She despises it in fact, and draws 
into her circle uf friends those who take no part in its follies. 
Nevertheless, she can assert her dignity as a princess—her 
superiority as a woman. 

“ She traces for herself a fine broad line, hedging herself in by no 
ties of kindred—a little thing irritates her; at the same time, if 
she takes an idea to her heart, she puts her mind to carrying her 
wishes against all opposition. 
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“On the subject of politics, she has strong views and decided 
opinions, which clash at times with those in the royal surroundings. 
When such clashing occurs, she goes to Italy to cultivate her 
artistic tastes, and in that way avoids the difficulty of seeming to 
sanction what she disapproves. 

“She is a determined Liberal, and this is one of the gravest 
accusations made against her. 

“ Her relations with her royal mother-in-law are a little strained. 
She is on a better footing with the emperor, while over her 
husband she possesses an influence founded upon affection and 
respect.” 

In her eldest son, Prince William of Prussia, Count Vassili 
finds traits of character which remind him of Frederick the Great, 
and again of Henry the Fourth of France. His principal defect 
lies in the weakness—which distinguished the French monarch— 
for women and for love affairs. Like him, too, the matrimonial 
tie which was imposed upon him early in life has proved no 
restraint upon his pleasures, especially as his wife “is quite un- 
equal to the task of keeping in check such an undisciplined 
spirit ; he neglects her openly.” This the count deplores, more from 
a political than a moral point of view. Up to the present, the 
object of his numerous love affairs have been chosen in a lower 
walk of life and therefore not fraught with any danger; but the 
day may come when his wandering fancy will be caught by a 
woman in the world—a puppet, worked by political machinery— 
and when this occurs, it will be necessary to watch him and her 
very closely. 

Round about these central figures there is grouped an infinite 
number of lesser stars, royal personages likewise, who are presented 
to us with photographic fidelity, which stamps them with decided 
individuality, as for instance, Prince Albert of Prussia. “ He 
occupies in the royal family the place which a ball-room does 
in a grand mansion. He is tall, well made, and his business 
is to represent the emperor upon every public ceremonial, such as 
baptisms, marriages, funerals—on every occasion, in fact, where 
the presence ofa Hohenzollern is requisite. He is never wanting ; 
in his blue uniform, well tightened in at the waist, his head in 
the air, his carriage princely, his brain utterly empty.” 

The Prince and Princess Frederic of Hohenzollern can hardly 
be counted as among the royalties. Nevertheless, it is the 
empress’s wish that they should be received as such. This whim, 
or mark of affection rather, has been the cause of much excitement 
in the aristocratic circles of Berlin, giving rise to absurd scenes 
equal to those storms which occurred in the days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, with high dames of the court circle and their right to 
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the tabouret. This Hohenzollern excitement is over. Society 
has submitted, but the Princess Frederic, although she has won 
the victory, is by no means happy. She lives alone, surrounded 
by those who envy and dislike her, seeing only a few chosen friends, 
and wearied of the cordon of etiquette which hedges her in, but 
which she cannot break through. 

The immediate surroundings of “the Emperor ”—his personal 
staff in fact, Count Vassili stigmatizes as “a set of fossils.” They 
give him the impression of “dried specimens in a museum,” or 
rather of old horses whose days are over, and who are only fit for 
the knacker’s yard. 

The emperor, however, likes to see the accustomed faces about 
him. He loves not new servants—in this resembling our Queen— 
and although, with the egotism of royalty he would reconcile 
himself to their death, he will not separate himself from these 
“used-up horses of parade,” so long as they are capable of 
service. 

So with Count Puckler, who is the comptroller of the royal 
household, and Count Perponcher, the master of the ceremonies, 
“one is blind and the other ——” But, in fact, it is better not to 
speak of him. 

The count then gives a portrait gallery of the emperors, aides- 
de-camp, and court officials, including the court doctor Lauer. All 
these are sketched in with a graphic touch. 

Then he turns to the household of the empress, which is com- 
posed of two ladies-in-waiting, a master of the ceremonies, a 
private secretary, several maids of honour and chamberlains, who 
succeed one another in their different offices. He gives the 
following picture of one of these ladies—Countess Adelaide 
Brycke. ‘She is the alter ego of her royal mistress, and replaces 
her whenever it is possible. Deformed in person, she possesses 
the wickedness but none of the cleverness which is the general 
attribute of these unfortunate mistakes of nature. She lives 
upon intrigue, is nourished upon scandal. In a soft voice she 
destroys the reputation of this one, cautiously whispers away the 
character of Madame X——, and draws attention to the short- 
comings of M. F . She throws right and left the poison of 
her mischievous insinuations and outrageous suppositions. Wicked 
by nature, she does harm without premeditation or malice, but 
from the innate depravity of her mind, which is incapable of 
seeing good in others.” 

To match this terrible picture, there is the empress’s maid Made- 
moiselle de Neundorff, who is, in her way, a person of consequence. 
She knows every secret of her royal mistress’s bosom; writes her 
letters, takes her messages, pretends devotion to her, but does her 
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an infinite amount of harm by her indiscretion and ber love of 
intrigue. She is flattered by every one, and boasts that a royal 
princess has often waited an hour for an interview with her. She 
unites the servility of an inferior with the insolence of a confidante 
who knows too much to be in any fear of dismissal. 

One of the most amusing chapters in this amusing volume is 
devoted to the society which the empress gathers round her. 
Now that she can no longer mix in the world, she wishes it to 
come to her, and every day at tea time she holds a little court, 
composed of a chosen few. 

The emperor puts in an appearance for a few minutes, and his 
entrance, with a couple of “old parade horses,” galvanizes into life 
the solemn company of guests, who drink tea and eat biscuits with 
funereal gravity. 

When the Duke and Duchess of Sagan are in Berlin, the tea- 
table of the empress awakes into spasmodic gaiety. “The Duke is 
a type of the French nobleman of the nineteenth century, a perfect 
courtier, knowing how to flatter without being a parasite, a charm- 
ing egotist, always of the same opinion as the person with whom 
he converses, an admirable organizer of dinners, even pushing 
his genius to the extent of inventing new liveries for his servants. 
His wife, the widow of Count Maximilian of Hatzfeldt (weil 
known by name to readers of Society papers, such as The World 
and Tiuth), is one of those brilliant women of fashion who 
would give life to a statue; her animation is such that to be 
bored in her society is impossible. She is brusque, but her 
brusquerie belongs to herself; it offends no one—she is incapa- 
ble moreover of injuring any one. She is cruel often without 
meaning to be so, sarcastic without wishing to hurt the feelings 
of those she satirizes, and so amusing that one would forgive a 
thousand faults of language and manner for the sake of the 
brilliancy of the imagination which dictates her sallies.” 

It would take too much space to go through the count’s cabinet 
portraits; they must be seen and studied for themselves. Even 
the mere indication he gives seems to present to us the living 
man or woman. As for instance, “Count Pourtales a splendid ruin,” 
and a certain Count Redfern, “who is one of those ill-natured 
mortals who add to their natural venom the tediousness of ‘the 
bore,’ who passes his life in collecting scandal, which he propa- 
gates with all the zeal of an idle man,” and Madame de Schleinitz 
‘who is as near perfection as a woman can be, but who mars the 
harmony of her nature by one false note . . . This discord consists 
in a passion, an infatuation,” Count Vassili calls it, “ for Wagner and 
his music. When the great composer was alive, Madame de 
Schleinitz sat at his feet, so to speak; she worshipped him as a 
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god, in fact; her enthusiasm reaching a pitch incomprehensible, 
were it not that she is German in heart and character.” 

It is quite plain that the count is antipathetic to the great 
composer, and to all German music which he declares is “ sonorous, 
inharmonious, energetic, imperious and barbarous, like the nation 
itself. It wishes to destroy all other harmonies, to impose its 
owb unsympathetic discords upon the world in general.” He draws 
a parallel between Wagner and the Chancellor. “ The work of the 
one will last as long as that of the other. Roth men are men of the 
moment, eminently suited to a nation which dreams only of con- 
quest, which disdains all softness and poetry, and who worships 
nothing but power and noise.” The count advises his young friend 
to be cautious in expressing his opinions upon the music of the 
great master, “ for a German defends Wagner, as he would his life 
or his property, and in this defence he shows as much zeal as he 
would do to uphold the supremacy Bismarck has attained for the 
country of his birth.” 

It would be impossible to close this very insufficient notice of a 
book which deals with the whole German policy, with Bismarck, 
the Jew, and the essence of the Germanic confederation, without 
giving a sketch of the three Sisters. Five and twenty years ago 
they were young, pretty, attractive; they had fresh complexions, 
small tapering waists, pretty brown curls—all the attributes of the 
Three Graces ; and it was by this name they went. 

Now the curls are no longer brown—they are golden; the 
teeth are of immaculate whiteness ; the cheeks have a borrowed 
freshness, the lips a brilliant colour. Their waists are slightly 
rounded, ‘but their figures are majestic, and they are no longer 
called the Graces but, instead, The Three Sisters. 

These sisters are the most important persons in society; one 
of them is a widow, still handsome, rich and fashionable. I will 
not allude to her antecedents. If she has had adventures, they 
now form part of ancient history, and the shafts of calumny fall 
harmless about Arsinoé. 

The widow thinks now of nothing but her toilettes, her house, 
and her duties towards society. She does not go back to her 
* antecedents.” 

Her youngest sister has not yet given up the vanities of the 
world ; perhaps because she has a husband whose jealousy she 
wishes to excite. She has less intelligence and more vanity than 
her sisters. She has hosts of admirers and it is quite the thing 
for a young man to be on the countess’s list. Did I mention 
before that she is a countess? Well, now the fact has slipped from 
my pen I will leave it. 

For my part, I respect the countess for the care she has 
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taken of her beauty. I feel for her as I would for a well-preserved 
antique. 

For the rest sheis a woman, full of amiability. She cultivates 
friendship with the young and the beautiful of her own sex and 
protects the plain and the elderly. She condoles with neglected 
wives and consoles husbands, who find the domestic hearth 
stupid. She possesses wonderful influence in her own circle, and 
reigns like a queen, despotically. 

The eldest of these sisters has no claim to notice beyond the 
fact that she belongs to the triumvirate. She has no pretensions 
to emulate either of them. She is a woman of the type to be met 
with in the novels of Paul de Kock. She is on the best of terms 
with herself, with the world, with society. 

She keeps open house, and every evening her hospitable doors 
are open to those who wish to smoke, play cards, dance or flirt. 
In Berlin the “at Homes” of Madame have a reputation 
which is justified by their success. It would be impossible to 
find another house where all the advantages of a club can be 
united with the society of women, well dressed, well bred, young 
and beautiful, and who vie with one another in making men 
forget that their sex should be respected, and who allow the reign 
of liberty and equality to be the order of the evening. 

As soon as the lamps are lit the rooms begin to fill. The 
habitués arrive and without even bowing to the mistress of 
the house they light their cigars and take their seats at the 
card tables. Others converse with their lady friends ; there is never 
any general conversation, ¢éte-d-tétes in corners in deserted rooms 
are in favour. Here is a picture. Reclined on an arm-chair is a 
beautiful woman, tall, graceful—with nostrils cut like those of a 
race horse, exquisitely dressed, but cold, calculating, as a woman of 
marble. Beside her a fair handsome man; he leans against a table. 
For three years he has come here at the same hour; for three 
years he has been in the same attitude. The expression of his 
face alone has changed—in the beginning it expressed adoration ; 
then submission, now weariness, but she will not see it—this is her 
last conquest and she holds to it with obstinate tenacity. 

Not far from the pair, in that arm-chair, with his legs 
crossed and acup oftea in his hand, is an elderly man, well known 
in diplomatic circles, a cabinet minister; he is absorbed in 
conversation—intellectual, no doubt—with a lady dressed in black 
with orange ribbons; it is our countess—busy at her work of 
consolation. 

In that far-off corner, in the shadow of the curtain, see what a 
sweet Grreuze-like face—what a child she is! Look at her large 
innocent eyes raised to her companion’s face; a young officer. 
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they are conjugating the first tenses of the verb “ to love,” but 
the finale will not include the marriage ceremony. 

The harm these “at Homes ”—given by one or other of the three 
sisters, and conducted on the same basis—have done to society in 
Berlin is incalculable. The Bohemian laisser aller. which reigns 
in these houses has destroyed the taste of both young and old 
men for the company of virtuous women; these last are voted 
dull, and “time passes much more quickly and pleasantly with 
the less strait-laced sisters.” 

By nature the Prussians are not chivalrous, but it is “a curious 
fact that it is only in the upper circles of society that you find 
women treated absolutely without any respect. To meet with 
respectable husbands and faithful wives, you must go a step lower 
and make acquaintance with the middle class.” 

To finish this little sketch appropriately, it may be well to quote 
the words of The World. 

In speaking of Count Vassili’s curious Chronicle it says : 

*“‘ Berlin is, perhaps, neither more nor less corrupt, neither more 
nor less wicked, than other European capitals; but it combines 
with its peccadilloes an interesting amount of fine and specious 
professions of virtue. 

* * * 7 * 

“In no capital in the world is self-deception carried to such an 
extreme; in no country either is the deception practised upon the 
visitors so easily penetrable. Fifty, even twenty, years hence all 
this may be changed. Berlin and the Berliners are slowly emerg- 
ing from barbarism to civilization ; their present state is transi- 
tion, and this more than explains all the interesting peculiarities 
which have been here glanced at.” 

F, GERARD, 





TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


“Perhaps you could spare me a few moments for private con- 
versation ? ” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Turvey, private or public.” 

“Since you went out,” said Turvey, “I have been a-turnin’ 
over the sitwation which, at first blush, is awk’erd. Now dinner, 
for instance.” 

“Order it, order it, my dear friend, just as usual.” 

* So I have---so I have, sir, and I need ’ardly say Bridles and I 
are, sir, too happy to see you seated frontin’ us at our table.” 

Jack gave a mental whistle. 

“ Oh, of course,” went on Turvey, “since this noo rewerse of 
fortune——” 

* Accession, you mean, Turvey, accession, isn’t it ?” 

“ Well, that’s as how youtakes it. Rewerse to some—accession 
toothers. But howsomever that may be, you will see that Bridles 
and I are no longer in a menial capacity, and that waitin’ belongs 
altogether to the past. In short, and in long, too, sir, you and 
Mrs. Topside are now our ’onored guests. It’s better, isn’t it, sir, 
to dewhine things as clearly as possible at the start. So, as I say, 
waiting at table, or elsewhere, belongs wholly and solely and 
entirely to the past, and we’ve done with it on both sides.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said Jack, ruefully. “ You mean, I 
suppose, that we all dine together.” 

* That’s it,” said Turvey, much relieved. 

* But who'll wait ?” 

“T have settled all that, sir—I mean we settled all that,” said 
Turvey, in his old manner. “One Theaker, whose face is familer 
here, when an extra hand was wanted, is now in the house.” 

“ And a very good and suitable man your successor is, Turvey.” 

“Now, now, please not, sir,” said the other, deprecatingly. 
“Then for Mrs. Topside, I’ve sent for Kitty Dresser, a nigh 
relation of Bridles, a young lady from the country——” 
Here entered Dolly. 
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“ Oh, hang it; I say, Turvey, that won’t do, you know. Some 
raw, unlicked thing that don’t know her business. It ain’t fair on 
you, Dolly.” 

“ Oh, Turvey,” she said, “this is too bad of you. How can she 
dress my hair, or puton mythings? I haven’t time to be teaching 
her.” 

“Sorry it’s ungrateful to you,” said Turvey, gravely, “but that 
was left to Bridles, and she’s settled it.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jack, laughing, “you're going to marry 
Bridles, eh?” 

“ Well, that’s rayther a delicate point, sir, and a little prematoor, 
isn’t it, sir? But I may say something of this kind is in the 
wind——” 

“ A thundering good match for her. Not every lady’s maid that 
walks into a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“T fancy you might do a little better, Turvey,” said Dolly, 
tossing her head, “’Pon my word I do believe there’s many an old 
dowager would take you for one of her daughters, and ask no 
questions.” 

Turvey only bowed. 

“It’s all understood perfectly now, I think, sir. The footin’ is 


‘ost and guest, isn’t it? You do as you pleases, and we as we 
pleases. The house on the old footin’, and everything as afore, so 
to-morrow the necessary arrangements will be complete.” On which 
Turvey bowed again, and withdrew. 

“T say, Doll,” said Jack, after a pause, “I don’t half, or three- 
quarters, like all this! There is an oddity and a queerness, you 


” 


know 

“Tt’s all very funny,” said Dolly. “But Ill settle it all with 
Bridles. She worships the very ground I walk on. I can turn her 
round my fingers.” 

“Hallo! But, I say, Doll, they’re to dine with us! What 
d’ye say to that ?” 

Dolly burst into a scream of laughter, which the pair below 
must have heard. 

“ What fun—what awful fun !” she cried. 

*“ We must wait to see that,” said Jack. 

*T don’t think their wheels will work. Not much fun, I’m 
thinking.” 

The hour for dinner had arrived—half-past seven; when— 
a nervous moment—there entered Bridles and Mr. Turvey. 

Mary was a surprise, for she was dressed in a curious and 
ludicrous imitation of her mistress, and looked uncommonly 
showy and effective. Dolly’s pretty little nose turned up a little 
scornfully at the spectacle. 

VOL. XXXVI. p 
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There was an awkwardness in the situation, especially as Dolly 
was struggling to keep from laughing. To say the truth, the 
legatees were rather to be pitied. 

“1 know, dear Mrs. Topside, it's altered now, but we'll get used 
to it very soon.” 

** It’s hard to be a lady all at once, you know,” said Turvey. 

“ You're right there, Bridles,” said Jack, heartily. ‘ Miss 
Bridles, I shouldsay. There are plenty supposed to be ladies who 
haven’t learnt the trick yet, aren’t there, Dolly?” 

“Indeed yes, Jack, and I think Mary Bridles has begun very 
well.” 

Suddenly Theaker appeared at the door. ‘Theaker was a short, 
dapper man, with very black whiskers, and with much solemnity 
of manner, no doubt modelled on that of his leader and patron, 
he announced dinner. 

There was a pause. 

Jack abruptly, and giving a sort of comic bend to his arm, 
offered it to Mary Bridles, and walked down with her, as if doing 
some pantomimic act. 

Mr. Turvey did the same, but with due gravity and more 
respect to Mrs. Topside. 

* It’s queerish, 1 know, ma’am,” he said, “but had better be 
got over at once.” 

So they marched down. Dolly tittered all through dinner. 
Bridles looked uncomfortable, but smiled very often at her 
plate, and at her new situation. 

Jack rattled on—“ This is the funniest thing in the world. 
Like the cobbler in the Arabian Nights. I say, Doll, wouldn’t 
old Soll Loll laugh if he saw us ?” 

“T hope not, I think not, if all the circumstances were put 
before him.” 

“No,” said Jack, with a sigh, “ there’s nothing to laugh at in 
such luck.” 

“Dear me,” said Mary Bridles, “ only to think of this morning, 
and now, am I on my ’ed or ’eels? I wonder how I'll like these 
new ways ?” 

* You'll take to ’em like a bird, or a duck in the water.” 

“And [ll be delighted to teach you, Mary Bridles,” said 
Dolly. She was quite effusive. “I'll give you regular lessons. 
I'll show you what to do, and what to say, and, above all, what 
you're not to do.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mary, “that’s very good and kind of 
you ”—though this was said in a curious tone. 

Dolly did not notice it, and went on— 
“The great thing to cultivate is an air of indifference, as if 
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you didn’t care about any one or anything! ha, ha! or what they 
are saying or doing! Mustn’t be eager, Mary. For instance, 
you must not hold your knife out in that determined way. 
Why, every one would roar laughing.” 

“Oh, that ain’t a concern of any one,” said Mary, very hoity- 
toitily. “There’s other things more useful. When you've 
money, people ain’t so partickler. Now, me and Turvey there . 

“Oh, Mary Bridles, or Miss Bridles!” cried Jack; “that'll 
never do. Me and Turvey there! Why, you betray your- 
self at once.” And Dolly laughed heartily. 

This stroke was almost too much, and the scornful workings of 
Mary Bridles’ face betrayed that she felt it. 

When the “ ladies retired,” and Mr. Turvey and Jack were left 
alone, the former rose and said— 

“T think we need not go so far as this—that is, in carrying out 
mimnewshee of this kind. It neither suits you nor me.” 

“Quite so, quite so, Turvey,” said Jack, much relieved. “ You 
show your sense. You and I know each other too well to stand 
on ceremony.” 

‘Yes, and this reminds me,” said Turvey; “a word in time, 
you know. You noticed, I daresay, Mary Bridles’ feelings were 
worked on, or worked up, during dinner. Now, that’s what I 
fears. You and I will do very well in easin’ this strain, but with 
the ladies it’s different. It’s far tighter there, as you know.” 

** Confound his impudence,” thought Jack. “ Ladies, indeed !” 

“Yes, far tighter,” repeated Mr. Turvey; “and that leads 
me to another p’int. You see, when taking in to dinner, and 
offering Mary your arm, there's a sort of burleskey business. 
Now, I leave it to you, was that fair, sir ?” 

Jack coloured as he remembered the transaction. 

“She'll do very well by-and-by will Mary,” continued Turvey 
“when she gets practice. We all want that. And the sooner we 
begin practice, the better. And that leads me,” added Turvey, now 
beginning to show a wonderful “ flux of mouth,” “one more remark, 
you're independent—in mind, of course, I mean ”—here Jack winced 
—“ and so am I, and a suitable return for an obligation nur’shes 
true independence. What we look for from your sense of return 
is something in this way—Opportoonities you know. Then there’s 
no compliment, I assure you, so far, only an ’int—so you needn’t 
feel uneasy.” 

Jack was actually in awe of this being, who seemed to be 
winding the meshes of a net about him. There was such a strange 
inflexibility about him, and he seemed so set on his new purpose. 

“You mean—— ?” said poor Jack. 

“ Opportoonities, introdoosings, mootual intercuss, in a small 
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way, at first, until she, Mary, feels the ground under her solid, eh ? 
As you know, I care little for such things.” 

“ But I am sure I don’t know,” said Jack. ‘ You see you can’t 
make people know you. They won’t, unless they like.” 

*‘ Never you mind that, Mr. Topside. You find the opportunity— 
a friend or two—a little dinner—people of likely sort—a gent, and 
his lady to begin with. And above all, sir, be as quick as you can 
about it, for Mary’s sake.” 

When Jack joined Dolly, their rueful faces were quite in har- 
mony. 
ih,” groaned he, “I don’t know what’s coming; it’s too 
much. It makes me feel sick.” 

“Oh! And that woman,” said Dolly. “ What am I to do with her 
—to be tied to her, like the man in the story, what’s his name?” 

“T know I'll not be able to endure it.” 

* Do you know what they want now? To have company asked 
for ’em to practice.” 

“Ha! ha!” he says. “And I can tell you that that fellow 
Turvey as good as says it had better be done, and quickly too.” 

“Oh, what impudence. And do you know, Jack, I see something 
of the same in her.” 

“Oh, it must be done, and we must go through with it all, 
Dolly. I was thinking, as I came upstairs, of an idea. There’s 
Cray and his wife, who are going away for six months, and Fawkes, 
who must join his regiment in India soon. We might ask them. 
They know nothing of Turvey and Bridles. We can tell ’em they’re 
rich nobodies come into something. They'll talk of swells to them 
in plenty. There’s Lady Charlotte, his mother.” 

“Oh! how clever youare, Jack! That'll get us off for a month 
and put them in good humour.” 


CHAPTER V. 


NExtT day James Turvey had another confidential talk with Jack, 
who, with much condescension, told him what he was about to do, 
and what he had arranged. 

“My good Turvey, do let Bridles or Miss Bridles be careful, 
as you say she’s learning.” 

“Now, this is something like,” said Turvey, pleased. ‘“ Here 
is the real cordiality now. Oh, Mary Bridles, amature as she is, 
will pick up quickly. She’s not likely to step into the puddle. 
Bless you, I’ve picked up enough myself by looking on.” 

“ But, my good friend, if you went every night to the theatre, it 
wouldn’t teach you to act.” 
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“Well, perhaps not, sir, maybe not,” repeated Turvey ; “ rayther 
apt that of you too, sir.” 

Jack accordingly invited his friends, who promised cheerfully 
enough. 

Great preparations were made for Mary Bridles’ “deboo,” as 
Turvey called it, and that lady became frightened, not to say 
helpless, as the time drew near, and also very humble. 

* You'll stand by me, dear Mrs. Topside; you'll give me a lift 
when you see me giving way, or makin’ mistakes. I declare I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“ Never fear, Mary,” said Dolly, good-naturedly, “Tl see you 
through ; you'll do very well, only I advise you not to talk much 
at first.” 

“Yes,” said the other. 

“But if you say only ever so little, that lets it all out just as 
much.” 

“T feel it does, even in asking for a hit of bread.” 

“ Well,” said Dolly, “suppose I were the craze. How would 
you speak to me ?” 

“Oh, a rehustle is it,” said Mary, bursting into a laugh. “ That 
wouldn’t be bad. Do try it.” 


“ 1 didn’t see you in the park to-day, Miss Bridles,” said Dolly. 

“No, that you didn’t,” said Bridles, with a sort of gruff blunt- 
ness. “I wasn’t there.” 

“No, no, no,” said Dolly, eagerly; “never do. That’s too 
much, far too much. Say languidly, ‘no—o.’ Indeed, it should 


sound like ‘ nur—r—o—o.’” 


“ Nurr—r,” repeated Bridles; “that ain’t it.” 

“Or naw. That’s better,” said Dolly. 

“ Nur— o—o, nur—ow,” repeated Bridles. 

“Very good. Oh, you'll do. You couldn’t follow a better rule 
than that. Say as little as possible. That’s your golden rule.” 

“ T know,” and mischief was in Miss Bridles’ eyes. “I suppose 
you're afraid you'll be ashamed of me ?” 

“No, only for your own sake,” said Dolly. “And oh! your 
dress.” 

“Oh, that’s all taken care of,” said Miss Bridles, consequen- 
tially. ‘I’m in good hands there.” 

At last the evening arrived, and Jack and his wife, somewhat 
tremulous, were in the drawing-room. “It’s a beastly situation,” 
said Jack, “ain’t it ?” 

“ And I feel so degraded,” said Dolly. “Oh, for the old nice 
days. But here they come.” 

Entered now Miss Bridles, a sumptuous spectacle indeed! flash- 
ing in a crimson satin body, and a satin skirt and train all overlaid 
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with white lace. Her head had been converted into a sort of flower 
bed ; on her “low” neck she displayed a massive cable and locket 
of pure gold, her first purchase. 

“Strong enough to moor a boat,” Jack said. 

Mr. Turvey, with the addition of a richly-yellowed watch-chain 
and seals, looked exactly as he had ever done before in his waiting 
existence. 

“ What d’ye think of that,” he cried. “Not bad fora first 
attempt! Oh, Mary will do.” 

“ Well, she’s dazzling, certainly,” said Jack. 

*“ Now, please, no burleskying. I thought that was fairly 
understood between us.” 

“Oh, I feel that nervous,” said Mary, in a high state of 
fluster, working her shoulders in and out of her dress. This 
edge goes a scratching and scraping me so. This blessed fan, 
too. Oh, I wish it were over!” 

“ It will be soon,” said Jack, “ for here they are.” 

Entered now Mr. Cray and his wife, one of the pleasant 
privateering pairs that, like the British soldier, are ready to go 
everywhere and do anything. One was as cheerful as the other, 
and both eagerly bringing out their joke. She was very little, 
and he very tall. Mrs. Cray entered and ran up, talking volubly 
to her friend Dolly. 

“T must introduce you,” said Dolly, nervously, “to Miss 
Bridles and to Mr. Turvey.” 

Mrs. Cray gave a sharp nod in return for Mary Bridles’ 
elaborately awkward bend, while Turvey stood bowing, as Jack 
said later, as though he had still his napkin on his arm. 

“T say, I say, Jack,” said Cray, drawing his friend into the 
window, “ what’s this all? Discount, eh ?” 

“ No, no,” whispered Jack. ‘“ Good thing; awfully rich, awful 
—just.come in for a pot—a huge fortune. Be civil. Lucky pair.” 

“ Well I will,” and he lounged up to Mr. Turvey. 

“ Seems Archer’s not to ride Flash-in-the Pan after all.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Turvey, with an agonizing eagerness. 
“You really don’t tell me so. That’s wonderful; ’stounding, 
never heard such a thing in my life.” 

* Not a bit of it,” said Mr. Cray, contemptuously. “ But you 
seem shocked. Much on him? It was on the cards all along. 
No wonder at all.” 

“To be sure not; so it was,” said Turvey, still ardently agree- 
ing. ‘ Mr. Archer, I think, has won a good many races.” 

* I’m always glad to hear news,” said Mr. Cray, laughing. 

On the sofa another encounter was being carried on under 
desperate circumstances. 
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“ Miss Bridles is staying with us,” Dolly was going to say, but 
substituted in time, “in this house.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Cray. ‘“ How nice.” 

“ Yes—I—am,” said Mary Bridles—her first speech. 

“It must be so pleasant to have so much money—such a 
quantity of it- Don’t we envy her?” said Mrs. Cray. 

“Oh, but you know it’s terrible troublesome too,” said Mary 
Bridles, addressing herself exclusively to Dolly from shyness. 
“ And so worriting too.” 

“So what?” said Mrs. Cray. 

“Yes,” said Jack, striking desperately, “that is the word— 
worriting, as Miss Bridles so pleasantly puts it. We are all wor- 
rited. A different thing mind you from worried. Ah, Fawkes, 
old man. Now, dinner!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Turvey, with sudden promptness, for once taken 
off his guard. 

Every one turned. Poor Jack could devise nothing, and after a 
short stare there was an enjoyable and hearty laugh. 

“T see,” said Cray. “I thought your man was there. I see 
you (to Turvey) do a bit of delineating business. Toole imita- 
tions, I daresay, eh ?” 

* Well, I have seen Mr. Toole do one of his parts. I recollect 
now, it were on a Boxing night. Yes, I am pretty certain it 
were, for now I remember a! 

“ Well, the point is you saw Toole.” 

“ You’re quite right,” said Jack to his friend. “ Mr. Turvey has 
a gift in that line. He'll astonish you. You'd think Toole was 
in the room.” 

“Bless his ’art,” said Turvey, laughing quite at his ease. 
“That’s some of his little gammon.” 

Here now was dinner. Jack took Mrs. Cray, Fawkes Miss 
Bridles, and Mr. Cray Mrs. Topside. Mr. Turvey brought up the 
rear by himself. When told in the usual formula he “ must take 
himself down,” he replied : 

“Bless you, don’t mind me.” 

“T say,” whispered Cray to her, “what 7s he?—our friend behind 

A charming little dinner it was—a round table, flowers, every 
candle with its dim crimson shade. How strange for Bridles and 
Turvey, now seated for the first time in such company. Did not 
their chairs seem like the bars of a grate. Both shrank from 
sitting easily and comfortably full on the chair, and they held 
their knives and forks almost chopperwise. It was trying for 
them. Mr. Fawkes was a ‘pleasant, good-natured soldier, 
quite unaffected. At a sudden pause he said to Mary Bridles: 
“Didn't I see you riding in the Row to-day ?” 
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All stopped to listen. Mary’s heart seemed to stop too, but 
she fairly recalled her lesson, and in desperation murmured : 

“ Nur—r—tr.” 

“Eh? What?” and he bent his ear to listen. 

“ Nur—r—r.” 

“ Good gracious! what’s that ?” 

All laughed without disguise. 

“Ah, Miss Bridles knows Bengalee,” said Cray, gravely. 
“ Useful to you, Fawkes.” 

“What nonsense,” said Dolly, warmly, “she means no. You 
know you didn’t see Captain Fawkes, that’s it, of course.” 

.“ Oh, I see now,” said Fawkes, “so that’s the meaning of nurr.” 

“ This here is more of the bwrleskey,” said Turvey, in a low voice 
to Jack; “ it ain’t fair on her.” 

The two other gentlemen turned to him in unfeigned astonish- 
ment—* Burleskey!” “ Nurr!” 

Mary sat pouting her lips and looking defiance at Dolly. The 
Crays, seeing something was wrong, now talked of their private 
matters, leaving the unhappy pair altogether outside. 

Jack and Dolly seeing that nothing could be done, and that it 
was hopeless, desperately abandoned the friends altogether, and 
soon got back into their old spirits and abandon. 

It was no better when the ladies “rose,” for Mr. Cray, recol- 
lecting the opinions given of Archer, insisted on learning Mr. 
Turvey’s views on other matters, especiaily as regards Mr. Toole, 
with, no doubt, the private view of drawing out such a card. 

Mr. Turvey was surlily on his guard, and declined to be drawn, 
drinking the claret steadily—a beverage he did not relish at all. 

Going upstairs, Cray put his arm affectionately round Jack. 

“Dear boy,” he said, “you must tell me. What does it all 
mean? Who is the man?” 

* Nonsense,” said Jack, “ you understand well enough. Surely 
you and every one knows of these self-made men, only here 
the money’s been left to him. A very shrewd, excellent man, 
well known to my poor father’s family. I have known him for 
years.” 

“But, then, again, how do they come together—he and the 
woman? How did they get the fortune together? It’s the 
oddest thing——” 

Poor Jack could only hint mysteriously : 

“I’m dependant on the family. Glad to show them London— 
the little compliment of a dinner. Dv make allowance, and be 
careful. As it is, I’m afraid they’re offended.” 


Mr. Cray noticed that Mr. Turvey, as he ascended before them, 


suddenly turned with a sharp, quick, if not suspicious, look. 
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Upstairs, Mary Bridles sat apart, turning over a photograph 
book, always the most pardonable accepted form of deception. 
No doubt the kindly souls who provide such volumes had this in 
view. The two ladies had quite forgotten her, and were pouring 
their own stories into each other’s ears. 

It was altogether rather a painful and unsatisfactory night. The 
two gentlemen were wags in their way, and good-naturedly came 
to the rescue, and Mr. Fawkes indulged in a little horse-collar 
jocularity, which turned Mary Bridles into convulsions of 
obstreperous laughter, which was irresistible and astonishing. 

“Well, you are funny. I declare you are,” said Mary Bridles, 
at last. ‘ You make one split one’s sides.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Fawkes, “ if such a misfortune should happen 
through my fault, will it not be my duty to try and mend the 
damage ?” And he put on a languishing air. 

“Oh, go away, go away. You are too funny,’ 
“T wouldn’t let you.” 

“Seriously, but you’ would,” urged he, gravely. “You 
wouldn’t mind.” 

On this Mr. Fawkes drew his chair and proceeded to argue 
this and that question with her. With Mary it was all one burst 
of laughter after the other. 

It was getting towards the end of the night, and Jack and 
Dolly secretly were congratulating themselves that all had 
gone well, so far, on the whole. It was plain that Mary Bridles 
was pleased with herself and the result of her display—and 
Turvey, of course, would be pleased that she was pleased. 

Suddenly Theaker, who had acquitted himself indiffereutly 
through the night, suddenly appeared, and in a loud voice said, 
“ Please, there was a lady and gent who were a-coming up.” 

“Who? who?” said Jack impatiently. 

“ Trotters, I think was the name they give, sir.” 

Jack almost gave a loud groan. Trotters and his wife were of 
their “set,” but horrors on horrors accumulate, this pair were 
on the most familiar, brotherly, sisterly terms. They called 
Turvey “ James,” and Mary had many a time and oft “pinned 
up” Mrs. T. in the bedroom. They were returning from the 
opera—just looked in. 

** Halloa, halloa, dear boys, what’s all this? We're famished, 
and come for a bit of supper: that squalling makes you ravenous. 
Halloa, Turvey, wondering I didn’t see you as I came in. Good 
heavens! Look at Mary! Why, going to a fancy ball, eh ?” 

The astonishment on the faces of the other guests, and the 
confusion in that of the hosts and the supposed hosts, may be 
conceived. 


? 


said Mary. 
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Mr. Trotters, who never felt confusion, persisted— 

“What does it mean, Jack? What are you doing in that 
dress, Mary ?” 

Even Mr. Cray and his wife, though they pitied the embarrass- 
ment of the friends, could not make it out. 

“You didn’t tell us all this, Topside; and were they really, 
now , 

* How curious altogether,” said Mrs. Cray, in a rather insolent 
way, for she resented. 

Trotters, who had been nudged by his friend, after declaring the 
while this was “rum to a degree,” said “it was only his fun,” and 
that it was all right. 

But here Turvey interposed, with native dignity. 

“Tt is all right, sir, as Mr. Topside will tell you.” 

“Ts it, sir? Have the goodness to rectify this gentleman’s 
mind.” 

“Of course it’s right, Turvey. But Trotters is always fooling 
about something.” 

Mary Bridles remained silent, not knowing what to say, and 
this added to the oddity of the situation. 

There was literally no help for it, as all felt; nothing 
could mend it, so the best thing was to pass on to something 
else. 

“ Where’s supper?” said Mr. Trotters. ‘“ Do order us up a bit, 
there’s a good fellow.” 

“ All right,” said Jack, smiling. ‘“ Here, Theaker, get some 
cold fowl, and other things. Look sharp, Theaker.” 

*‘Theaker! So he’s the new—I mean—he’s the one servant 
now z 

Like King Charles’ head, this fatal word and thing would 
recur. 

Mary Bridles, who had been sitting glowing and flustering in 
deep confusion, and rustling her dress and dragging at the leaves 
of the photograph book, now rose abruptly and plunged at the 
door. 

Mr. Fawkes stopped her: 

** Now, please, don’t go,” he said, good-naturedly. ‘ We are 
all going to be jolly at supper, so sit down and be happy.” 

“I'd rather not. I want to get away to bed.” 

And she rushed out. 

Mr. Turvey gave a haughty, wounded look round, and putting 
his hand inside his white waistcoat, stalked after her, his boots 
creaking noisily. 

These pleasant folk knew no restraint when they were amused, 
so a loud laugh broke out, in which Jack and his wife most 
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heartily joined. Seated round a pleasant little supper, they had 
to hear much chaff and inquiries. 

“Ah, you were caught. Thought to pass it off on us? As 
good as a play, &c. But tell us about it, Jack. What do they 
pay you, old man, and what’s the footing? Are they on a visit ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dolly, eagerly, for Jack was bungling and 
sadly inconsistent. ‘ Yes, on a sort of a visit—staying in the 
house, you know.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Mrs. T. Board by terms,eh? Where 
are they gone now?” 

“ Oh, eat your supper, man,” said she, “and don’t be too in- 
quisitive. Every house has its skeleton.” 

And the Turveys being dismissed, a very pleasant little revel 
was maintained until nearly three in the morning. On their 
going away Jack said: 

“You know you won’t send it about against us, for it would 
be unfair, and ruin us. Eh?” 

“No, no. Besides, we go to-morrow morning. Seriously, Jack, 
my boy, I’ll tell no one.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jack and Dolly felt rather guilty, when next day, as they were 
at breakfast, Mr. Turvey entered. 

“T wish,” he said, gravely, “if you'll excuse me, to put it (he 
rhymed it to ‘cut’) to you simply in this here way. D’ye think 
now all that were fair and square last night—quite fair and 
square, eh?” 

“Hang it!” broke out Jack, “if you drive us—a fellow into 
these corners, what can a fellow do? We couldn’t help it. You 
saw that.” 

“There are some might think it shabby, some meanness ; it 
seemed to me awdacious, that’s the word. What? family 
dependants from the country? I declare I were more ashamed 
for you than for myself.” 

“ Well, I own it,” said Jack, after a pause, “and it was not 
quite fair. Hang it, it won’t occur again. There.” 

“Oh, it may not and must not, else we part company. I'll 
merely pass this remark, however. Last night looks as if we’d 
find little or no copperation from you, sir. It’s better to let it be 
so understood. In that case we may do better by ourselves and 
without troubling you at all. Never fear. We'll find plenty to 
copperate. It seems to me the thing works badly; it’s out of 
gear, you see. But I will look about me, and in a few days shall 
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have put things on their true footing. Let me add this, please. 
You, sir, and madam, for your own sakes, be careful. Another 
sich a tryin’ scene as that last night Mary Bridles could not go 
through. By the way,” said he, changing the subject, “ Kitty 
Dresser’s come. I'll send her up.” 

The pair waited ruefully after this rebuke until the shy country 
creature should arrive. She would be very patient, she resolved, 
and try and teach her as much as possible. There entered a 
smart, stalwart girl, as Jack said, “fresh from Spiers and Pond.” 
Dolly’s instructions were not likely to be received or to produce 
fruit. 

“T’m Kitty Dresser,” she said,“ please, ma’am. Just come.” 

“Very well,” said Dolly, not liking her at all. “ You can come 
up now, and I'll tell you all your duties at once.” 

“ Pray, ma’am, don’t you trouble yourself. I know it all,” 
said Miss Dresser. ‘‘ My own relation, Miss Bridles, will take care 
of all that.” 

Dolly was going to give her a smart rebuke, but abstained 
prudently, and only saying, “ Very well, come up later.” 

“Yes, please, that’s what was intended.” 

She then retired. 

“T tell you what, Dolly,” said Jack, fiercely, “this is another of 
our new owners’ set, to keep us in subjection. There’s four of 
them now, he, she, this girl, and that detestable Theaker.” 

“ Yes, yes, Jack; oh, I shall be afraid to speak to her. It’s 
getting worse every hour.” 

The “ detestable Theaker” now suddenly appeared at the door, 
and announced : 

*‘ Lady Charlotte Fawkes! Mr. Fawkes!” 

Instantly, Jack and his wife had got into line, as it were, 
assuming all their smiles, surprise and happiness. 

“Dear Lady Charlotte, so glad you have come.” 

That clever lady seated herself, and begun volubly— 

“T am so glad to see you, dear child. Charles, here, tells me 
you had such a delightful party of it the other night. 4 

“Well, we kept it up late enough, Lady C—— 

“‘ He says no people have the art of giving little dinners like 
you, and it 7s a very charming art, you know.” 

“ Enjoyed it ever so much,” said Fawkes. 

“ And I assure you,” went on Lady Charlotte, “he came home 
quite raving of a charming person he met—one of the self-made 
class—whom in our family we respect and admire—quite nice, he 
said.” 

* Oh, don’t talk of it, Lady Charlotte,” said Dolly. “I don’t 
like to think of it. They’re very well in their way.” 
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‘Nonsense, my dear. I must see her. Where is she? Do,” 
added her ladyship, confidentially, “fetch them. I'll give you 
my opinion candidly and impartially. I can do a great deal with 
the raw material. Fetch them—or her.” 

«Oh, I am sure she’s out,” said Jack. 

“No, she can’t be, for your man asked, ‘ which of the two, as he 
put it, we desired to see ?” 

“Well, she won’t come down, I know that,” said Jack, rising 
reluctantly, and groaning, almost audibly, “another business of 
it.” 

But the next instant, who entered, but Mary Bridles herself. 

Lady Charlotte rushed to meet her with effusion. 

“ This is Miss Bridles, I know it is in aninstant. I knew you’d 
come down and see me. Iam Lady Charlotte. My son Fawkes, 
here, told me about you last night. So I know you perfectly.” 

“How de doo, Miss Bridles,” said Fawkes. “My mother 
would come, you know.” 

“ Very kind and nice, I’m sure, of her ladyship.” 

‘“‘ How lucky you are!” continued Lady Charlotte, “and what 
amusement you'll have with all yourmoney. You'll be inundated 
with people wanting to know you.” 

“D’ye think so, really,” said Miss Bridles, with much interest, 
“why I was told it would be the other way.” 

“Not at all. At this moment, I know half-a-dozen houses who 
will receive you with open arms.” 

“Oh, I'd like gaiety and society so much,” said Mary Bridles, 
with much natural enthusiasm, “to go out to real balls, you 
know. But it ain’t so difficult, you think, Lady Charlotte ?” 

“‘ How very nice and interesting all this is,” said Lady Charlotte, 
looking round. “TI tell you what,” she added, suddenly—she had 
now completely thrown aside the Topsides—“ and will you do this, 
get your bonnet at once, and take a drive with me? We'll do a 
little business at the same time.” 

“ Oh, you're too kind altogether, my lady—I mean, your lady- 
ship, or Lady Charlotte—I'll just run and tell Mr. Turvey.” 

“Turvey—Turvey. Oh, that was the elderly gentleman you 
were so funny with last night ?—your uncle?” 

Mary tittered, yes, for the first time in her life, tittered at James 
Turvey! 

“ No, no, not he; he wouldn’t like that-—ha! ha!” 

“Nevermind! Fetch your bonnet. Don't let us waste time, 
or my horses will catch cold.” 


(To be continued.) 





HOW IS IT WITH THEE, SWEET? 


BANISHED from thee, Belovéd, 
By the remorseless sea, 
O, how my heart doth covet 
Happy report of thee ! 
Let not the dear vows perish, 
Breathed when we used to meet— 
Dost thou their memory cherish ? 
How is it with thee, Sweet ? 


Sorrowful, lone and weary, 
A message of love from me 
Over the mountains dreary 


Fain would I send to thee, 
Over the stormy ocean, 

Wafted by zephyrs fleet, 
Asking in fond devotion, 

How is it with thee, Sweet ? 


Tell me, my Love, my Glory, 
How is it with thee, Sweet ? 
No more delightful story 
Ever my ears could greet 
Than the true answer, bearing 
Joy from thy calm retreat, 
Queen of my Heart, declaring 
How it is with thee, Sweet. 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 





MR. BURNAND AND THE STAGE. 


In a recent number of one of our leading reviews, a Daniel has 
sat in counsel, and brought to judgment the much vexed question 
of an actor’s social position. He has impeached and arraigned the 
stage on a charge of basely presuming to call itself a profession, 
and enter society under false pretences. He has collected all the 
evidence that it was possible to bring against the stage, argued at 
great length on the side of society, and, in the absence of any 
defence, carried the question all his own way; found the stage 
guilty of much more then he charged it withal, and pronounced 
a sterner judgment accordingly. The stage is to be exiled from 
society, and a great gulf fixed between it and the legitimate 
professions. 

In many quarters this sentence will be received with great satis- 
faction, especially among those journalists who have lately had 
good cause to fear that more attention and honour were being shown 
to the stage than to the press. In theatrical circles this decision 
of the question will not cause much stir or anxiety. In precise 
measure, as actors and actresses are artists, will Mr. Burnand’s 
attack upon them fall flat, like water off a duck’s back. 

The people who will be most affected by it are those who 
obstinately imagine that an art connection is, or should be, a pass 
to the best society, and that they can establish a social standing by 
a pretence of art. Many of these may read Mr. Burnand’s article 
with considerable profit, if they are content to profit by it, but for 
the rest of mankind it is totally devoid of any instruction, or 
interest whatever. 

It is not easy to understand why Mr. Burnand could not have 
satisfied his longing to say something on this subject, without 
going “behind the scenes” to do it. It might have been 
supposed that the common etiquette of that polite society of 
which Mr. Burnand is a member, and for which he has an auto- 
aristocratic respect, would have deterred him from committing 
such a breach of ordinary good manners as is implied by the 
searching into, and publicly laying bare to the bone, the private 
life of the profession to which he belongs ; or to say the least, of 
the profession to which he owes much of his popularity ; for it is 
probable that Mr. Burnand would prefer to sign himself of the 
journalistic profession. 
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Out of Mr. Burnand’s combined respect for polite society, there 
springs as a natural consequence a kind of tender reverence for 
the legitimate professions. What would he think of a popular 
physician or barrister taking advantage of his popularity to show 
the public behind the scenes of the surgery or the bar? No one 
will be surprised to hear of Mr. Burnand’s profound respect for 
the Established Church of England, that sole remaining and 
sustaining pillar of the state in these uncertain days of April 
politics. What would he think if some agreeable lord bishop 
were to take the public, where he never goes himself, behind the 
scenes of his diocese? Yet—and it may be frankly and honestly 
stated, with all sincere and befitting admiration for the many 
noble and upright ladies and gentlemen who adorn these 
professions— there are just as many secrets, which it were as well 
to keep unrevealed, behind the scenes of the surgery and the bar, 
and even of the pulpit, as there are behind the scenes of a theatre. 
Not that the public has no right to know these things, or that it 
is necessary to wilfully keep it in ignorance of them. Not that 
any serious, harmful results might accrue to any of these pro- 
fessions from a little honest exposure—least of all to the stage, 
which is in its nature a more public profession than either of the 
others. But who is to make this exposure? Surely not a quack 
doctor: surely not a dishonest barrister: surely not a suspended 
clergyman ; and one would have thought, surely not Mr. Burnand. 

Without attempting, or even wishing to dislodge Mr. Burnand 
from the popular position he has attained, and still holds, as a 
writer for the stage, it is impossible in this relationship to ‘avoid 
calling in question the kind of work he has done for the stage, 
and the influence he has had upon it. More than once he has 
essayed to prove that Shakespeare was not a dramatist, and that 
Rabelais was not a humorist : he may shortly be expected to attack 
Aristophanes because he could not write burlesques, and Juvenal 
because he knew nothing of satire. 

Shakespeare, Mr. Burnand insists, could not write a play for a 
nineteenth century audience. One can only reply, so much the 
worse for nineteenth century audiences. To show that he has firm 
faith in his doctrine, Mr. Burnand has gone the absurd length of 
burslesquing Shakespeare, with, unfortunately for him and his 
theory, a result not very flattering to either. Further he has 
adopted some of the most questionable and least essential of 
French comedies, without much care to patch their natal rags. 
Burlesques have always been his favourite sport ; and lately he 
has, or says he has, written an original play for a nineteenth 
century audience. 

It is some comfort to think that Shakespeare never has, not 
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even in burlesque, been subjected to such ridicule and abuse 
as were recently showered upon Mr. Burnand and his original play 
at the Avenue Theatre. Never before has a nineteenth century 
audience been so utterly dissatisfied and disconcerned with the 
production of an original play, and everybody and everything 
connected with it, as to centre its chief attention upon the archi- 
tecture of the theatre in which it was presented; and at the close 
of the performance to call for the architect, as the only person who 
had at all interested it during the evening. 

We should feel a kind of scornful indignation against an 
avowed quack, who publicly denounced the medical faculty, 
because his experience had made him acquainted with a certain 
thin, intersected vein of quackery which existed in some small 
and unimportant part of that body. Yet this is precisely what 
Mr. Burnand has done with regard to the stage. All his 
burlesques and adaptations of doubtful French comedies are so 
much mere quack stage-work, and have served no higher purpose 
than to nourish and breed those very elements in stage-life, 
which he now publicly denounces there. 

One is tempted to smile sardonically at the thought of Sheridan 
Knowles, dramatic autbor and actor, turning Baptist preacher, 
and lecturing in Exeter Hall, yet occasionally dropping in else- 
where to witness the production of his own plays; but we are 
restrained from ridicule and contempt, by the remembrance that 
Knowles was sincere, and that his plays, whatever their direct 
dramatic or poetical value, were in character such that any 
baptist convert might not fear or blush to make confession of. 

Mr. Burnand’s social tendencies and high esteem for the 
Church of England will doubtless always be strong enough to 
secure him from falling a prey to the enticements of baptism ; but 
his present position is far more comical than any which Sheridan 
Knowles ever drifted into, or assumed on or off the stage. 

Mr. Burnand has built a stage-altar to the goddess Lubricity, 
and the unknown god of burlesque; and sacrificed thereon the 
intellectual powers of many young men and maidens. But feel- 
ing the ark hovering above him in the shape of a new romantic 
drama, he has wilfully and incautiously slain his Dagon free- 
handed. However, by that strange perversity of fate, which is 
the direct opposite of a special providence, the ark did not tarry 
with Mr. Burnand, and he is now busily engaged in erecting a new 
altar to his former deities. After the totally damning reception 
accorded to his original play, he has returned to burlesque, a 
sadder, but certainly, in this instance, not a wiser man. 

It is a pleasing thought for a maligned, unchristian-like 
opponent of Mr. Burnand to gloat over, that possibly Dagon will 
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not be so easily propitiated for an extempore beheading, without 
sentence of death, or due notice of execution. It may even be 
hope that some of his worshippers will begin to entertain doubts 
as to the divinity of their god, and the sincerity of his high 
riest. 

. In this case, the effects of Mr. Burnand’s imprudence will fall 
most heavily upon himself, and those who have ordained them- 
selves after his order. For if what Mr. Burnand says be true of 
theatres in general, it is especially and particularly true of those 
houses where the bill of fare consists almost solely of French farce 
and burlesque. Indeed, to an initiated reader, it would seem to be 
of these houses more than of others that he is speaking; though, 
unfortunately for the others, he has studiously avoided making 
any distinction. Not that Mr. Burnand has no acquaintance 
with the inner life of other theatres; he has probably been behind 
the scenes of every theatre in London. But it is with burlesque 
play-houses that he is most familiar, and after reading his paper, 
one cannot doubt that these have left the stronger impression. 

The particular bent of his fancy comes out here, as his peculiar 
literary taste shows itself in his French quotations. It would be 
impertinent to imagine that Mr. Burnand is not minutely ac- 
quainted with the literatures.of Greece and Rome, and with our 
own long and noble roll of poetry and philosophy; yet it is 
ostentatiously evident that he is most at home with nineteenth 
century writers of French fiction. When he is at a loss to express 
himself in his own English, “some recent French romance ” 
coldly furnishes forth a line. 

Following Longfellow’s advice to the sculptor, Mr. Burnand has 
shaped his work from that which lies nearest to him; he has 
exposed the stage-life of burlesque theatres, because burlesque is 
nearer and dearer to him than original drama. A little investiga- 
tion will show this; and then if the public is to take any heed 
of the warning he has given it, and to hold itself off and aloof 
from theatres, let it be from these, the temples of his gods; let 
the worshippers of Dagon forswear his altar, and be revenged on 
his priests. 

The reputation of a theatre is determined by the plays 
produced there; and the individual reputation of a theatrical 
manager is largely dependent upon that of his theatre, just 
as the individual reputation of the head of a family is largely 
dependent upon that of his household. Conversely, the reputa- 
tion of a theatre is in great measure subjected to that of its 
manager, in the same manner and degree that the reputation of a 
household is subjected to that of the householder. In those cases 
where the manager is so careless of his own public reputation as 
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to be not only content, but eager to produce anything he can 
profit by, which may escape the Lord Chamberlain’s censure, it is 
evident that he cares little for the reputation of his theatre. That 
part of the play-going public also, which patronizes and supports 
such a theatre, cares little for its reputation, as is amply proved 
by the bare act and fact of its supporting it. It follows that the 
members of such theatres must be either indifferent, or assume an 
indifference—which is literally the same, so far as the outside 
public is concerned—as to their public reputations; and in the 
midst of all this indifference, they are left to themselves, without 
any check from within or without, and with a continual incentive 
to a low, corrupt, debased, unintellectual life in the low, corrupt, 
debased, unintellectual characters they have to represent, and 
which the public gradually associates with the men and women 
who represent them. 

Further, let it be remembered that this line of theatrical 
business affords no scope for any of the elevated aims or glorious 
rewards which “ make ambition virtue.” Really great, or really 
excellent, acting are impossible in it. Here, as elsewhere, the 
débutante may in time rise to the position of leading lady; but 
to perfect oneself in the perpetration of folly is at best a nega- 
tive progression; while so far as character and conduct are 
concerned, the chambermaids have invariably far more enviable 
réles than their superiors. 

Truly does Mr. Burnand observe, that if among these sur- 
roundings a girl remains pure in heart, it is nothing short of 
a miracle of grace. For it is not to be expected that their private 
life will be higher, or better, or in any way sounder than their 
public life. In a materialistic age this is not to be expected of 
any one ; there is materially nothing to be gained by being better 
than one is believed to be. If the public life of actors and 
actresses is perforce low, corrupt, debased, unintellectual, their 
private life will be perforce of their public life, low, corrupt, 
debased, and unintellectual also. And the question arises, who is 
responsible for this? It is‘a question too wide and too involved 
to be fully or adequately answered in the small space that can be 
spared to it here; but in passing it may be briefly noted that two 
classes specially are largely responsible for it. That part of the 
play-going public which demands this kind of stage-representation ; 
and the manufacturers who supply the means of satisfying this 
public demand. In this case, as in all cases of unnecessary 
supply and demand, the manufacturers are far more blameworthy 
than the public. The public, as Carlyle said, is a great baby, and 
will be satisfied with anything. It is far more easy and possible 
for an earnest, determined, and qualified dramatist to lead and 
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educate and elevate the public, and gradually transform it into an 
intellectual audience, than it is for the public, however earnest 
and determined it may be, to raise one qualified dramatist out of 
the whole pack of quack stage-writers. 

It is generally thought, and it is a current phrase in the world 
of commerce, that demand creates supply. Leaving the commercial 
world to take care of itself, and solve its own problems, the truth 
of this universal impression may be flatly denied in relation to 
art, and its falsity circumstantially proved. The public like the 
great baby cries for what it has been humoured with. The baby 
cries for gingerbread and is impatient of honest meal, not because 
it knows what is best for itself, but because it has formerly been 
humoured and appeased with sweetmeats. The public craves for 
false art, because in times of hardship and disease, when the 
reality of things has proved too stern for it, it has been 
momentarily relieved and falsely pleased by unreality, or extra- 
vagance. By a too frequent resource to this antidote, it has, like 
the baby, developed an unwholesome taste; and is for the time 
impatient of wholesome pleasure or amusement. They are to 
blame who encourage and pander to this taste: and who, among 
living men, has encouraged and pandered to it more than 
Mr. Burnand ? 

In the double capacity of stage writer and journalist, Mr. 
Burnand has for many years held a two-fold power, capable of 
being exercised either for the elevation or the degradation of the 
English stage. How much he has elevated, or desired to elevate, 
the stage may be gathered from his article, specially written to 
prove that the stage is no higher, or better now, no more worthy 
to be called a profession, or rank with the high arts, than it was 
thirty years ago. Apart from the consideration that the stage is, 
and ‘always must be, deeply indebted to the higher class of 
journalism, it would be nothing short of petty, pusillanimous 
revenge and base injustice to revisit on journalism the manifold 
wrongs which Mr. Burnand has inflicted on the stage. That part 
of journalism which has honoured the stage will never receive 
anything meaner than humble gratitude in return for its kindly 
sympathy and good-will. But there is a section of costermonger 
journalism—a devil, which haunts the theatre in the shape of a 
crawling, sneaking, fawning, grinning, slimy reptile, and to which 
the stage is indebted for nothing but scandal. 

“ When I think,” wrote Charles Dickens in righteous anger to 
Macready, “when I think that every dirty speck upon the fair 
face of the Almighty’s creation who writes in a filthy, beastly 
newspaper; every rotten-hearted panderer who has _ been 
beaten, kicked and rolled in the kennel, yet struts it in the 
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editorial ‘we’ once a week; every vagabond that an honest 
man’s gorge must rise at, every living emetic in that noxious 
drug-shop, the press,can have his fling at such men, and call them 
knaves and fools and thieves—I grow so vicious that with bearing 
hard upon my pen, I break the nib down, and with keeping my 
teeth set make my jaws ache.” Let Mr. Burnand pluck this beam 
from the journalistic eye; evacuate this sea-green monster, and all 
its filthy discord-breeding spawn, from the pure preserves of litera- 
ture ; kill this blight which blasts the fairy corn of art ; for not till 
journalism has ridded itself of “these autocoprophagous 
animalcules, who make the filth they feed on,” can it presume, or 
pretend to dictate, and play the supercilious Pharisee to the stage. 

Just as it would be unfair to discountenance and denounce 
journalism as a whole, because its outer garments are daubed and 
smeared with this monster’s slime, so is it unfair to discounte- 
nance and denounce the stage as a whole, because all its robes are 
not spotless. 

There is journalism and journalism ; and there are theatres and 
theatres; some of them, one is pleased to think, very different 
from: the low French farce and burlesque houses which Mr. 
Burnand describes. In these higher theatres the conditions of 
life are very different also. The manager is not careless of his 
reputation, and is therefore careful of that of his theatre. A dozen 
are not compelled, or desired, or even allowed to dress in one 
room. The stage-manager does not frequently, or even occasionally, 
come out with strong or indelicate language ; and if there is any 
“my dearing,” it is far more real than affected; rather a sign of 
equality and good fellowship than of vulgar familiarity. Above 
all there is wide scope for ambition, and a continual incentive to 
it. In a well-regulated theatre the life which Mr. Burnand out- 
lines and hints at—and, insinuating that more is meant than 
meets the eye, leaves the uninitiated to fill in by the aid of their 
pious imaginations—not only does not exist, but would be utterly 
impossible. 

There is this distinction in theatres, although Mr. Burnand has 
abstained from making any mention of it. Fortunately, the 
public is aware of this difference in its public aspect. It knows 
that the Shakesperian theatre is altogether of a higher and more 
reputable standard than the house of burlesque; and its general 
good sense may he trusted to believe that a corresponding 
difference exists in the private lives of actors and actresses. 

If any doubt this, let them follow Mr. Burnand; he will prove 
to them some very fair and delicate facts. Speaking of theatres 
generally, that is collectively, taking them all round, Mr. Burnand 
says, “if amid their surroundings a girl remains pure in heart, it 
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is nothing short of a miracle of grace.” There is, however, “ one 
sort of girl” who may retain a passable amount of modesty in a 
theatre without any special intervention of grace, “and that is 
the girl who comes of a hard-working professional family, who has 
been decently brought up in the middle of it all from a child, 
whose father and mother are in the theatre, thoroughly respect- 
able people (how came they so ?), and as careful of their daughter’s 
morals as though she were the niece of a bishop. Such a girl as 
this, if she remain on the stage, will be a tolerable actress, always 
sure of an engagement. She will marry a decent, respectable 
actor, or some one connected with theatricals, will bring up a 
family excellently, will be religious without ostentation, will 
never lose her self-respect, and in her own way be perfectly 
domesticated, happy, and contented.” How charmingly Mr. 
Burnand tells her fortune! though it is subject to variations. 
“She may marry some one in a good social position ; if so, she 
will quit the stage without regret, becawse she is not of the stuff 
of which great actresses are made.” So that no great actress can 
by any possible human means be pure in heart. Only a miracle 
of grace can effect this. 

Following Mr. Burnand, we stumble across the assurance, that 
“a young lady travelling with a company would be simply im- 
possible, unless she were accompanied by her mother.” If the 
mother would be a complete nuisance in a London theatre, she 
would be ten times more so “on the road,” in short, she would be 
impossible there. So that there are no young ladies among 
provincial actresses. 

Farther on, Mr. Burnand asserts that a girl’s modesty and 
virtue—one must speak plainly—will always be in precisely 
inverse ratio to her talent; and the moment she becomes a 
genius, she will fall a dupe to the first schemer who crosses her 
path. Even the girl born and bred to the manner, if she possess 
any of the few sacré, will be led by her artistic temperament if 
not into vice, into extreme folly. 

Finally, Mr. Burnand will ask his followers to believe that it 
is just as degrading to play a Shakesperian heroine—Viola or 
Rosalind—as to revel in burlesque. “Would you, my dear 
madam,” he asks an imaginary lady, “like your daughter to be 
brought out as an attraction?” “ What kind of attraction do you 
mean?” Comically, it is Mr. Burnand who thus questions him- 
self. “Well, would you like her to appear as a page in an 
extravaganza?” Here Mr. Burnand supposes the old lady to look 
disgusted. Consider,” he quickly adds, “that any one who 
plays Shakespeare’s heroines, Viola or Rosalind, must wear much 
the same costume.” Who does not see the sheer absurdity and 
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utter brainlessness of such imaginary téte-d-téte argument as 
this? The dumb, old, wax-work lady, whom Mr. Burnand conjures 
up to hear him ask and answer his own dumbfounded questions, 
would instantly betray herself, if she did not at once discern the 
essential difference between her daughter playing a coarse, 
ridiculous, impossible page in an extravaganza, and the ideal 
page in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night;” between her appearing 
to show off the “ graceless grace” of her ungraceful figure, to a 
set of hiccuping buffet-loungers; and coming forth before an 
intellectual audience, to embody the matchless, modest, unassumed 
and unassuming grace of her “ who sat like patience on a monu- 
ment.” Virtue, my dear madam, does not lie in dress; though 
vice may be cloaked over. 

There is nothing to shame any young lady in assuming the 
dress which Viola and Rosalind did not disdain to wear. These 
did not lose their modesty, or in any way disgrace their caste, by 
playing page and shepherd-youth, though they were among the 
first-born of the land. 

Of course it must be admitted that it is not all, it is compara- 
tively only a few, actresses who have the privilege of playing Shake- 
speare for any length of time; still the fact that within the last 
eight months there have been, in London alone, five great and 
eminently successful Shakesperian revivals, is assuredly enough to 
justify one in asserting that the legitimate theatre is now no in- 
considerable or unimportant factor of the English stage. It is 
certainly long and broad enough to act as a foil to the cowardly 
sword-thrusts aimed at the virtue of a dependent and defenceless 
class of, for the most part, honourable women ; and to prove to all 
who are anxious or willing to receive proof, that there are theatres 
and theatres, and that what applies to one does not necessarily 
apply to all. 

Finally, whatever theatres are, or whatever people think or say 
they are—whether some are good and some are: bad, or whether all 
or none are good or bad, one thing is absolutely certain, that no 
good of any kind will come of denouncing them. It is with 
stage-play as with ordinary fiction; it has its virtues and its vices, 
its uses and abuses, its good results and its ill results, but it will 
not be bettered by condemning it altogether. We continually 
hear of the evil attendant upon the reading of illicit, novels, but 
no one would seek to remedy this by a wholesale condemnation of 
novel-reading ; far less by declaiming against the writers,of fiction. 
The love of fiction is too deeply and instinctively rooted in man’s 
nature for him to dispense with it. Fiction must exist, and the 
stage must exist. Stage-play, “the honest cheating,” has become 
a necessity of modern social and intellectual life. The stage can 
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far better and more easily do without society than society can do 
without the stage; and if it is worthy that society should come 
to it, it is also worthy to go to society; and if it is not worthy, it 
is far more rational to seek how it may be, than to stand still 
proclaiming its unworthiness. 

We cannot have all Shakesperian, or all tragedy, or even all 
melodramatic theatres, and we agreed so far with Mr. Burnand, 
that burlesque was alike unworthy of high social or intellectual 
support. What can we substitute for burlesque that shall be 
worthy of this high support ? If the total dearth of high English 
comedy during the last half century, and the utter failure of every 
recent attempt to produce it, did not convince one that English 
dramatists of the two last generations have completely lost the 
sense of comedy—if we did not feel that the true principles of 
high comedy are now altogether misunderstood, or not under- 
stood at all in England, it might not look so wholly ridiculous to 
suggest that the present school of burlesque should be supplanted 
and succeeded by a school of high, honest, genuine, decent 
English comedy. If men would but observingly distil it out, our 
social life is quite as rich in the primal element of comedy, 
as English life was a century ago; but then the principles of 
comedy were understood. 

In the preface to one of his less noted works, the immortal 
author of “ Joseph Andrews” has defined comedy to be the offspring 
of affectation, and argued that affectation is the basis of all true 
comedy; and in our own day, Mrs. Oliphant, in her admirable 
biography of Sheridan, has shown that the ethical use of comedy 
is to break down affectation, by exposing it to censure and ridicule. 
English life may be duller, less fantastic, and less elastic, but it 
certainly is not less affected now, than it was a century ago, or in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair” days; or than the French life 
which gave birth to “ Les Précieuses Ridicules” and “ Tartuffe,” 
yet the only real, original English comedy worthy of any note at 
all, during the last half century, is Morris Barnett’s “ Serious 
Family,” which ridiculed the affected religious mania of the last 
generation; and which Mr. Burnand has adapted, and very happily 
applied to the zsthetic craze of ourown day. When the English 
dramatist has struck for the hundredth time the last note of stage 
realism and ultra-dramatic sensation, he may perhaps stumble 
across this rich and unexplored mine of comedy. Till then we can 
scarcely hope for the last days of burlesque, or the flight of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims. 

In the meantime, there is one thing which is possible, and which 
will benefit all theatres concerned in it; and that is organization. 
Not a public organization, recognized and protected by government, 
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as in France, but a private organization effected by the theatrical 
profession itself. A theatre like the Comédie Frangaise, we are 
not likely to have, any more than we are likely to have Mr. Arnold’s 
ideal academy. A government which has borrowed £300 of a 
private professor to enable it to spend £700 in the cause of 
national science, is not likely to grant theatres anything more 
liberal than licences. Also we have a hydra-headed, Argos-eyed 
system of royalty to maintain: how can we support a national 
theatre ? But a theatre organized, and recognized, and protected by 
the profession itself, we may, and ought to have. Sooner or later 
we shall get it. There is a strong tendency in the theatrical profes- 
sion to become more united than it has yet been. There are hopeful 
and encouraging signs on every hand; and far from being a time 
for condemnation, it is atime for steady, earnest, devoted thought 
and labour, combined with the patience and silence of hope. To 
sum up, by applying to the stage the words of our great art critic, 
“there is indeed a destiny now possible to it, the highest ever set 
before it, to be accepted or refused. But it must be—it is with it 
now—reign or die! and if it shall be said of this generation, 
Fece per villate tl gran rifiuto, that refusal of the crown will be 
of all yet recorded in history the most shameful and untimely. 


It is for those who belong to the stage to-day to fulfil this destiny, 
by making themselves worthy of it, and it worthy of them; by 
educating, and organizing, and protecting, and gradually raising 
it into a palace of art, and themselves into a legion of honour, 
around which the best society shall be proud to gather, and sur- 
round itself with in return. 


SILVANUS DAUNCEY. 
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CapTaIN HippisLey, myself, Lieutenants Stopford and» Barrett, 
Assistant-Paymaster Hughes and Midshipman Boothby landed at 
Chemul-Po, the nearest village to Chin Churn anchorage, on the 
morning of the 30th April of last year, and started for Seoul, the 
capital of Corea, about 7 a.m. Two Sedan chairs were provided 
for the captain and myself, with eight coolies toyeach chair; the 
others went on horseback, and our luggage was earried.on pack 
horses, which latter are small Corean ponies, scarcely larger than 
good-sized donkeys ; they are wiry little animals, and do a deal of 
work on very small commons. Chemul-Po, two years ago, when I 
was there in the Encounter, was only a collection. of Corean 
huts, now there is a custom house and several Japanese and 
Chinese shops ; and the different consular residences are in pro- 
cess of being built, in fact, general signs of commencing activity 
and prosperity. We formed a pretty goodly cavalcade in the 
early morning sun as we started off, amidst. much: shouting of 
Coreans, large numbers of whom had turned. out to see us off. 

Four coolies at a time carried the chairs, and the other four 
marched at the side, and supported the chair when the carriers 
shifted the weight from one shouider to the other. They go ata 
swinging pace, quite four miles an hour, but the constant shifting 
of the chair supports from shoulder to shoulder produces a dis- 
agreeable impression, as if one were going to be tumbled over on 
one side. The country between Chemul-Po and Seoul possesses 
very few features of interest—it is more or less flat or gently un- 
dulating. About nine miles from Chemul-Po, we passed over a 
pretty high and steep range of hills through a pass. The hills 
we passed were sparsely clad with stunted firs; the land generally 
is poorly cultivated, but has the appearance of being rich and 
capable of great production. The road was fairly good, except 
where passing through rice fields, when it was narrow and more 
or less broken. We halted near a village, about fifteen miles on our 
route, undid our provision basket and made a good substantial 
lunch, a good many natives coming round us and looking on, with 
a display of good-natured curiosity, in fact, their demonstrations 
were generally of a most friendly character; this is the more 
singular, since only two years previously tablets were posted up 
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by the roadsides, threatening with death any one harbouring or 
having intercourse with foreigners. 

The Corean villages are collections of huts or hovels, chiefly 
built of mud and thatched with straw—dirty beyond conception. 
They have generally a hole in the wall, which serves as a chimney. 
A Corean interior may be a sight for a painter, but distance 
certainly lends enchantment to the nasal organ; they are innocent 
of chairs or tables, and the natives commonly sit in the squatting 
position, smoking their pipes. They are inveterate smokers, and 
drink a spirit or kind of beer made from rice. We saw a good 
many men in a considerably advanced stage of intoxication. 

The Coreans in their dress often present a striking contrast to 
the squalor and poverty of their domestic arrangements. The 
ordinary dress of the men is a long white coat, like a meal bag, 
reaching from the neck down to the heels, and tied round the 
waist—baggy white trousers tied round the ankles, white shoes 
or sandals, an outer coat, generally of white or blue, reaching as 
low as the other and split up behind so as to give the appearance 
of tails, and gathered in at the waist by means ofa belt. Itis in the 
outer coat that the display of fashion may be said to exhibit itself. 
In the better sort it is often of silk, and in the lower orders of 
cotton or calico. They wear for head gear a peculiar hat, like 
that of the Welsh peasants, but the head does not fit into the 
crown, but into a separate headpiece like the under attachment of 
a collegian’s “ mortar-board.” The dress gives them altogether 
a quaint quakerish and a highly respectable appearance. Their 
clothes are generally clean. Many of them wear large horn 
spectacles, as a sort of idea of respectability or condition. The 
spectacies have no magnifying or telescopic qualities, for whatever 
the medium is, the effect is the same as looking through an 
ordinary piece of glass. Those in mourning for their relatives 
wear a long garment of greyish brown sack cloth, tied round the 
waist, and a huge straw hat, as big as an ordinary beehive, and 
they carry a sort of screen before their faces. As in the case 
of their more civilized neighbours, it struck me there was a good 
deal of affectation in the way they exhibited their signs of woe. 
Their women are jealously guarded, and the young ones are rarely 
seen. Women of any rank never leave their houses except in 
closed chairs. The dress of the poorer classes is very simple, and 
consists of a skirt, generally white, blue or green, and a simple 
white body covering; they wear white trousers, coming down to 
the ankle, and white shoes; their head dress consists of a white 
handkerchief tied about their head, and some have a peculiar coif 
somewhat like some French peasants ; the better classes have a 
long paletot with sleeves, but which they wear over their heads, 
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the sleeves hanging down loose, and they leave just sufficient 
opening over the face to see out. No lady is ever seen amongst 
men except covered up, or shut in chairs, in fact, they go out very 
little. The old women of the lower orders are extremely ugly, and 
seem to lead a life of drudgery. Women of all classes smoke. Mrs. 
Foote, the wife of the American Minister, informed me that she 
had had visits from several Corean ladies, and that some of them 
were very pretty. We made several halts on the way, when the 
coolies had a feed and a rest. We crossed the Seoul River about 
three miles from the city, in a large boat, in which bullocks, 
horses, men and women are mixed up indiscriminately. One of 
our pack ponies tumbled head over heels into the river, knocking 
our tin cases about and half filling them with water. The river 
where we crossed is about half a mile wide. We reached Seoul 
about six o’clock in the evening, the distance from Chemul-Po 
being twenty-eight miles. The coolies seemed pretty well done 
up with their journey and hard day’s work. To walk twenty-eight 
miles carrying a Sedan chair with a man above the ordinary weight 
can be no easy task. I walked some ten miles of the distances, 
but the coolies prefer your remaining in the chair, as they can 
walk faster. We were taken to the set of buildings where the 
British Legation were temporarily established, and after seeing 
our luggage placed in the rooms assigned to us, we proceeded to 
dress for dinner, which meal we did full justice to after our long 
and trying journey—our kind host and hostess, Sir Harry and 
Miss Parkes, presiding at the table, and by their cheerful cordiality 
making the evening pass away most agreeably. We retired to 
rest about eleven o'clock, after having enjoyed a moonlight view 
of the city from an elevated terrace on the east side of the 
compound. My bedroom was in the part of the building allotted 
to Mr. Aston, the Consul-General for the Corea. The buildings 
occupied by the Legation are inclosed in a compound and of 
considerable extent, in fact, it is a Corean Palace, the owner of 
which some time previous to our visit had been exiled from the 
city and forbidden to come within one hundred miles of it. 

May Ist.—A lovely morning. I was up a little after 7 and 
had dressed by 8, and had breakfast about 8.30; this being the 
day of audience with the king, we were ordered to get dressed 
and ready to start about 10.30. We got under weigh about 11, 
Sir Harry Parkes and Captain Hippisley headed the procession in 
the king’s carriage, a very handsome brougham, with a pair of 
dark horses. We all followed in Sedan chairs according to our 
service rank. Thousands of people turned out to see us as we 
passed along and made remarks—it would have been interesting 
to have understood the language and heard what they said. We 
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had a distance of a mile and a half to go before arriving at the 
royal palace and traversed nearly the whole of the main street. 

The entrance to the palace is formed of three arched doorways 
in a lofty wall. On arriving at the front of the entrance we all 
dismounted and entered in procession, Sir Harry passing alone 
through the middle gateway, and the others passing, some on the 
right hand and some on the left. 

The Queen’s letter was carried by our sergeant of marines. 
We passed through a portion of the palace, which is a large 
irregular building, and very uninteresting. We were finally con- 
ducted to a waiting-room, where we were met by nearly all the 
ministers, and refreshments were served—sweetmeats, cakes, fruit 
and champagne. We were presented to the ministers separately 
by Herr Von Mollendorf, a German in the Corean service. He is 
Controller of Customs and has the rank of Minister of State; he 
acted as interpreter on this occasion. After sitting about half-an- 
hour and partaking of some light refreshments and smoking a 
cigarette, we reformed our procession and proceeded to the 
presence of the king. We found him in a raised audience hall, 
with the usual three flights of steps and three arched entrances ; 
the room was plainly furnished. Sir Harry Parkes ascended the 
middle flight of steps, and we the side flights, in the order in 
which we had entered the palace; the king stood up—on each 
side of him a sword-bearer, and in front and to one side a sort of 
Lord Chamberlain. The king isa man about thirty-three years 
of age, small stature, clean cut, bright, intelligent-looking face, 
hlack eyes, a straight nose, and small moustache. He wore a 
‘loose robe of crimson silk, tied round the waist by a black silk 
belt. I saw no ornament about his person except a large jade 
stone ring on the left forefinger; he wore a black hat. 
The Queen’s letter contained in a gold casket and carried 
by our sergeant of marines was given to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who placed it on the table by the side of the king, who 
opened it and took out the letter; it was then handed to 
Sir Harry Parkes and read in English; it was then translated by 
Herr Von Mollendorf into Corean. The letter was chiefly expressive 
of the Queen of England’s good wishes for the king and his 
country, and her pleasure at the conclusion of the treaty and the 
new relations inaugurated between England and the Corea, and 
expressing a hope that further and more intimate relations might 
result, &., &e. 

The king bowed repeatedly while the letter was being read; 
he made a suitable reply in Corean, which was in turn translated 
to us by Von Mollendorf; it was much in the same terms as that 
of our Queen. We were then presented separately to His Majesty 
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by Sir Harry ; we simply advanced, bowed, and retired backwards. 
The king then made some inquiries after Sir Harry’s health, and 
said he hoped he would see much of him, as he had been made 
“ Envoy-Extraordinary ” to Corea. He then made inquiries as to 
the health of the officers and men of the Cleopatra. Suitable 
replies having been made, the audience was at an end; we all 
retired, “ salaaming” in as dignified a manner as the nature of the 
ground would permit. The present King of Corea is the 409th 
king of the Li dynasty, and has no other name but the “ King.” 
When he dies he will get his Temple name, that is, Li the 
‘“* Benevolent,” or the “ Wise,” as may be, and he will be revered 
and worshipped by posterity under that title; he has had one 
wife, and no concubines, affording in these respects a grand con- 
trast to Eastern potentates generally. After having reformed our 
procession, we were conducted to the presence of the two highest 
ministers of the kingdom, and presented to them. They were two 
very old men, both over eighty, and very patriarchal in ap- 
pearance. They were dressed in long loose pink silk robes, with a 
peculiar kind of belt round the waist, composed of oblong pieces 
of rhinoceros horn, set in silver. All the court officials and 
ministers have hats like that worn by the king, with the addition 
of two side pieces or lugs, sticking out on each side behind the 
ears. We sat round a small table and had more light 
refreshments. Sir Harry Parkes carried on a conversation with 
the two old patriarchs by means of the interpreter. 

It seems the end of romance to have eaten Huntley and 
Palmers’ biscuits and drank Chandon and Moet’s champagne in 
the palace of the King of Corea. Our interview with the two 
ministers being ended, we betook ourselves back to the Legation, 
much in the same manner as we had set out. The whole busi- 
ness lasted about two hours. It remains something for us to re- 
member and to say, that we were among the first Englishmen 
presented to the King of Corea. We were glad of a rest for the 
remainder of the day, as another function was announced for the 
evening, viz., a banquet to be given us. by the foreign office, in 
honour of Sir Harry Parkes. The prospect of a Corean dinner was 
rather a “ poser” for all of us. Our imagination conjured up all 
kinds of diabolical dishes and unknown compounds. However, 
there was nothing for it, but to face the ordeal with as much 
philosophy as one could command. 

The dinner was fixed for 7 o’clock; we arrived at the foreign 
office punctually at the hour, and were shown into a waiting-room, 
where passed a whole hour in smoking, talking and waiting for 
the dinner. The chief guests of the evening were the English, 
American, Chinese and Japanese ministers, and their secretaries. 
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At last the dinner was announced; the table was. laid for about 
thirty. The room, a long barn-like enclosure, was decorated with 
flags, conspicuous among them being the Corean, English and 
American, placed behind the seats of their respective ministers. 
To our surprise, the dinner turned out quite in the European 
style. M. Von. Mollendorf it seems was the originator and director 
of the whole thing, and had got quite a staff of Chinese and 
Japanese cooks and waiters. The great drawback to the dinner 
was the fact that the cooking department was half a mile away 
from where we sat, and consequently most of the dishes were 
stone cold when they arrived. at the table. Two of the Corean 
ministers acted as president and vice-president ; on the right of 
the former sat Sir Harry Parkes, and on his left the American 
minister, General Foote. 

The cooking was fair and the wine passable. We had German 
beer, champagne, claret, sherry and whisky. The president. pro- 
posed the health of Queen Victoria, and Sir Harry Parkes pro- 
posed that of the King of Corea, and made a very elegant little 
speech, to which the president replied in Corean. A boy stood by 
the side of the old gentleman, holding the paper on which the 
speech was written, and the latter kept his eyes fixed onthe paper 
while delivering it. The speeches were of course translated. 
The American minister also made a speech in returning thanks 
for the toast of President of the Republic. During the whole 
time of the dinner, a Corean band of music, hidden behind a 
screen at one end of the room, discoursed music. The instruments 
were pipes or reeds and tom-toms; the effect was dismal; the 
music was a mild edition of a dirge by a feeble set of bagpipes. 
They said the performers were young girls ; we did. not see them. 
The dinner was over by 11 o’clock; it.was a decidedly heavy 
affair. The room was cold, and half a gale of wind was blowing 
the whole time. Toa European, a foreign office suggests ideas 
more or less of a palatial kind; in the present instance it is 
necessary to reverse the process, and try to imagine a big barn, 
rigged up temporarily for a dining-room. We were glad to make 
our way home in our chairs through a pouring rain, and the dark- 
est, dirtiest and most narrow and tortuous set of streets in the 
world. A hundred times I was in imminent danger of being 
pitched headlong into some inky-looking ditch. To.a~ person 
accustomed to associate the idea of a town with certain previous 
experiences, say of the general European type, it would be 
difficult to give an idea of the capital of Corea. Perhaps the best 
description to be given of it would be to say that it is a village on 
a gigantic scale—a labyrinth of thatched roofs. It contains a 
population of 200,000 souls, and is beautifully situated in a valley 
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with fine hills on the north and south sides. Streets, in our sense 
of the term, are not—narrow, crooked lanes, with open drains 
and cesspools all about, and all the offal and filth imaginable 
thrown anywhere, such is Seoul. There are houses belonging to 
upper classes here and there, but they are generally walled off 
from the outside world. The general run of houses are simply 
hovels, with the smoke of the fires coming through holes made in 
the walls. They have no glass, and windows are simply holes, 
generally square, and boards serve as glass to keep out the cold, 
and have holes bored in them for letting in the light and serving 
as peep-holes; yet the inhabitants look clean and comfortable. 
The main street is simply a long wide road, running the length 
of the city from east to west, and lined on each side with straw 
huts or booths which serve as shops. The whole city is surrounded 
by a high wall which is carried over the highest hills, and is 
thirty feet in height in some parts, and there are several fine 
arched gateways built of stone, as South gate, East gate, &c. One 
long street we christened Cabinet Street, as every other shop was 
that of a cabinet manufacturer. Many of the cabinets are very 
handsome and substantial, and are copiously bound and orna- 
mented with brass. Another street we gave the name of Curio 
Street to, as the curio shops abounded. There are few signs of 
wealth to be seen in their ornaments. I saw none of gold, and 
few of silver; they are mostly of amber, jade and horn. 

Most of their works of art are Japanese and Chinese, chiefly the 
former. There are no indications of Corea ever possessing a 
higher civilization than she has at present. 

They are a comparatively primitive race of people, without a 
literature, ignorant of science, and very little advanced in the 
arts of life. There are ancient records of Corea, but it would be 
difficult to say how much belongs to history and how much to 
myth. 

The country is poor from a want of cultivation and development, 
and the people are very poor; the great want of the country is 
money. The present coin of the realm is a copper coinage 
which we termed cash. Eighty big cash go to a dollar, five small 
cash go to a big cash, that is nearly 1,000 cash to a dollar; they 
are rough copper coins with a square hole in the middle and 
cxrried strung on a straw string and tied to the belt. To take 
money to the amount, say £10 English, would require a donkey 
to carry it in Corean money. They have silver money—I have 
never met with it in ordinary currency. The Mexican dollar is 
gradually making its value known and appreciated. 

The Coreans are almost without a religion; there is hardly a 
temple in the city of Seoul. I have seen none. Shinto-ism or 
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the old ancestral worship of Japan would probably represent the 
proper religion in a national sense. Buddhism has made some 
way in the country, but its adherents have been unmercifully 
persecuted from time to time. There isa Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Seoul, a Frenchman; he dresses as a Corean, and never leaves 
his house except between the hours of 9 and 11 p.m., and then 
steals about like a thief in the night. He has been many years 
in Seoul. Think of the devotion of that man, and the life he must 
lead. They say there are a good many Romanists in Seoul, but in 
the past, when discovered, they have been martyred by thousands. 
They have been hitherto obliged to lead a life of secrecy and 
silence like to the Christians in the days of ancient Rome. The 
present bishop has had some marvellous escapes. All this will 
now be changed, no doubt, and there is a fine field for the British 
missionary. They are extremely superstitious, and believe in 
ghosts and spirits innumerable. 

Generally speaking earthen mounds represent their tombs, but 
in several instances I have seen them of stone. They seem 
to have no defined belief in a life after death. I was informed 
that Confucianism prevailed largely among the more educated 
classes. Ancestral worship and a belief in spirits seem to include 
the religion of the majority of the people. It appears to have 
very little influence on their every-day life; the value of money 
seemed to have little influence among them, but contact with 
Chinese and Japanese was having the effect of sharpening their 
wits in that particular, and we certainly thought we perceived 
a gradual rise in worldly wisdom and keenness during our stay 
in Seoul. Their curiosity was unbounded —we never walked 
into a shop without having a crowd round us, but we never once 
experienced anything like rudeness or hostility. On several 
occasions, when the crowd became pressing, individual Coreans 
have constituted themselves policemen and kept back the crowd. 
Their curiosity was greater than ever when Miss Parkes was 
abroad on foot or on horseback; she was always followed by a 
crowd expressing by their gestures intense curiosity. The Corean 
language bears much the same relation to Chinese that French 
and Italian bear to the ancient Latin. Their written character is 
the same; they are great talkers; life passes or seems to pass 
very easily with them. Time is not of the same value as with us, 
and the quality of hurry is not much cultivated in Corea. They 
are of superior stature to both Chinese and Japanese, and their 
features are on the whole superior in type; many have beards 
and moustaches. They marry at a ridiculously early age ; many 
are married at the age of twelve or thirteen, or even younger. 

May 2nd.—The chief part of this day was devoted to what is 
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popularly termed the new palace. On account of a fire that: 
occurred in the king’s apartments a few years ago, this palace-wass 
abandoned and is now uninhabited. They say that the money 
was not forthcoming for the purpose of repairing the structure. 
The palace is an immense building, covering, I should say, about 
300 acres of ground; it is built more or less in the form’ 
of a square, the sides of the square being formed of the public: 
offices and the apartments of the officials and retainers. There 
seems to be building enough to accommodate an army of 500,000 
men. The different parts of the palace, such as the throne-room 
and the banqueting hall, &c., are separate structures contained 
in the general square; the throne-room is an immense buildingy ° 
about 200 feet in height with one of those immense Chinese 
roofs that one becomes familiar with in China and Japan; all 
the furniture and decorations have been removed. The banquet- 
ing hall is also a very large building, and is built on forty-eight 
huge pillars of granite, and is surrounded by an artificial lake, 
with artificial islands in it; this building alone with its sur- 
rounding water occupies about thirty acres of ground. The queen’s 
palace and gardens are also contained in the same square, but 
they are separated from the other portions by a high wall. This 
latter palace with its gardens is certainly the gem of the whole. 
We were not allowed inside; it may be termed an exquisite 
pavilion buried amongst trees and flowering shrubs. Taking the 
palace as a whole, it is remarkable for nothing but its immense 
size; beauty of architecture, in our sense of the term, there is 
none. One could hardly help thinking that it was a painful 
testimony to the despotism that could wring from such a poor 
people the money to build such an immense structure, which is 
fast becoming nothing but a rat-haunted ruin. The remainder 
of our time was chieHly occupied in taking walks in the surrounding 
country; from some of the neighbouring hills, very fine views of 
the city were obtained. Hunting for curios occupied, as a matter 
of course, almost a daily portion of our time. 

It can hardly be said that Corea possesses any distinctly 
national productions in the sense that China and Japan do; they 
make some very good cabinets and iron boxes inlaid with silver. 
They have certainly not attained to a high rank in the arts of 
life : they make very excellent mats and blinds of bamboo, and 
they also make very good waterproof oilskin. The ordinary 
Corean umbrella is simply a conical oilskin cover which fits over 
the hat, and which they carry about in their belts. They are good 
workers in brass; many of their cooking utensils are made of 
the latter alloy and are very substantially made; they make 

excellent locks of brass and of a white metal almost like silver, 
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the composition of which I do not know; they make their pipe 
bowls of this metal, and hinges and ornaments. Every morning 
we had a levée in our court-yard of Coreans, coming to sell 
curios, which they carried in their huge and wide coat sleeves. 
Every imaginable thing they could pick up was produced, 
ornaments in jade, amber, coral, marble and metals; skins of 
unimals, tigers, leopards and foxes. Very few of the things were 
of any value, and fewer still artistic. Many of the ornaments 
were of Chinese and Japanese manufacture. One fellow amused 
us immensely by offering us a Birmingham glass paper weight 
for sale, as a Corean curiosity; that was a case of bringing coals 
to Newcastle with a vengeance. The Corean ladies that we met 
with had their heads covered by their cloaks, and looking out of 
the aperture left for the purpose with one eye, gave us a wide 
berth; they seemed to think they might get under the “ evil 
eye” of the foreign devil. I certainly saw none myself that I 
should have much sooner carried a mile than dropped on the 
ground. In our walks-about we always had a large following of 
Coreans. Once or twice a gentleman who had been imbibing, not 
wisely but too well, would make himself rather a nuisance by 
too affectionate demonstrations. Miss Parkes was presented to 
the queen and entertained at dinner. According to her account, 
the queen is very short, dark, and not good-looking. Many 
people say that it is mainly due to her that Corea has made such 
a sudden and marked change in her relations with European 
nations, and, in fact, she is the ruler of the country to a con- 
siderable extent. Two days before our return to Chin Churn, 
General and Mrs. Foote (the American minister and his wife) 
gave a picnic, chiefly in honour of Sir Harry Parkes, but to which 
we of the Cleopatra were invited. It took place in the gardens 
of the queen’s palace. The day was fine and we enjoyed 
ourseives very much. There was an absence of ladies, as Mrs. 
Foote and Miss Parkes were the only ladies present. Mrs. Foote 
informed us, that she had invited several Corean ladies, but the 
custom of their country prevented; some of them expressed 
themselves as being very anxious to come. Let us hope that 
an early improvement in the customs of the country may take 
place in that respect. The Coreans seem to have few amuse- 
ments; they practise the bow and arrow, and play a game like 
go-bang with bits of metal. I have seen the men playing a 
game like our pitch and toss. At night the plaintive sounds of 
their pipes or reeds were often heard—as I have said before their 
sound is a feeble imitation of the bagpipes. During our stay 
in Seoul, no one was allowed to be out of doors between 9 and 
11 p.m., as some recent murders had been committed. 
r2 
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offices and the apartments of the officials and retainers. There 
seems to be building enough to accommodate an army of 500,000 
men. The different parts of the palace, such as the throne-room 
and the banqueting hall, &c., are separate structures contained 
in the general square; the throne-room is an immense buildingy ° 
about 200 feet in height with one of those immense Chinese 
roofs that one becomes familiar with in China and Japan; all 
the furniture and decorations have been removed. The banquet- 
ing hall is also a very large building, and is built on forty-eight 
huge pillars of granite, and is surrounded by an artificial lake, 
with artificial islands in it; this building alone with its sur- 
rounding water occupies about thirty acres of ground. The queen’s 
palace and gardens are also contained in the same square, but 
they are separated from the other portions by a high wall. This 
latter palace with its gardens is certainly the gem of the whole. 
We were not allowed inside; it may be termed an exquisite 
pavilion buried amongst trees and flowering shrubs. Taking the 
palace as a whole, it is remarkable for nothing but its immense 
size; beauty of architecture,in our sense of the term, there is 
none. One could hardly help thinking that it was a painful 
testimony to the despotism that could wring from such a poor 
people the money to build such an immense structure, which is 
fast becoming nothing but a rat-haunted ruin. The remainder 
of our time was chiefly occupied in taking walks in the surrounding 
country; from some of the neighbouring hills, very fine views of 
the city were obtained. Hunting for curios occupied, as a matter 
of course, almost a daily portion of our time. 

It can hardly be said that Corea possesses any distinctly 
national productions in the sense that China and Japan do; they 
make some very good cabinets and iron boxes inlaid with silver. 
They have certainly not attained to a high rank in the arts of 
life : they make very excellent mats and blinds of bamboo, and 
they also make very good waterproof oilskin. The ordinary 
Corean umbrella is simply a conical oilskin cover which fits over 
the hat, and which they carry about in their belts. They are good 
workers in brass; many of their cooking utensils are made of 
the latter alloy and are very substantially made; they make 
excellent locks of brass and of a white metal almost like silver, 
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the composition of which I do not know; they make their pipe 
bowls of this metal, and hinges and ornaments. Every morning 
we had a levée in our court-yard of Coreans, coming to sell 
curios, which they carried in their huge and wide coat sleeves. 
Every imaginable thing they could pick up was produced, 
ornaments in jade, amber, coral, marble and metals; skins of 
unimals, tigers, leopards and foxes. Very few of the things were 
of any value, and fewer still artistic. Many of the ornaments 
were of Chinese and Japanese manufacture. One fellow amused 
us immensely by offering us a Birmingham glass paper weight 
for sale, as a Corean curiosity; that was a case of bringing coals 
to Newcastle with a vengeance. The Corean ladies that we met 
with had their heads covered by their cloaks, and looking out of 
the aperture left for the purpose with one eye, gave us a wide 
berth; they seemed to think they might get under the “evil 
eye” of the foreign devil. I certainly saw none myself that I 
should have much sooner carried a mile than dropped on the 
ground. In our walks-about we always had a large following of 
Coreans. Once or twice a gentleman who had been imbibing, not 
wisely but too well, would make himself rather a nuisance by 
too affectionate demonstrations. Miss Parkes was presented to 
the queen and entertained at dinner. According to her account, 
the queen is very short, dark, and not good-looking. Many 
people say that it is mainly due to her that Corea has made such 
a sudden and marked change in her relations with European 
nations, and, in fact, she is the ruler of the country to a con- 
siderable extent. Two days before our return to Chin Churn, 
General and Mrs. Foote (the American minister and his wife) 
gave a picnic, chiefly in honour of Sir Harry Parkes, but to which 
we of the Cleopatra were invited. It took place in the gardens 
of the queen’s palace. The day was fine and we enjoyed 
ourselves very much. There was an absence of ladies, as Mrs. 
Foote and Miss Parkes were the only ladies present. Mrs. Foote 
informed us, that she had invited several Corean ladies, but the 
custom of their country prevented; some of them expressed 
themselves as being very anxious to come. Let us hope that 
an early improvement in the customs of the country may take 
place in that respect. The Coreans seem to have few amuse- 
ments; they practise the bow and arrow, and play a game like 
go-bang with bits of metal. I have seen the men playing a 
game like our pitch and toss. At night the plaintive sounds of 
their pipes or reeds were often heard—as I have said before their 
sound is a feeble imitation of the bagpipes. During our stay 
in Seoul, no one was allowed to be out of doors between 9 and 
11 p.m., as some recent murders had been committed. 
r2 
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The tameness of birds was a circumstance that struck us all. 
The Coreans seem to possess hardly any guns, and seldom 
destroy animal life of any kind. The magpie, which with us is 
an extremely shy bird, in the Corea will sit on a branch over 
your head and you can go within a few yards of them. I have 
seen them in the most independent manner hopping into a 
house to have a feed; the same with herons and crows. Even 
wild geese have been seen feeding in the fields by our officers, 
and people working within a few yards of them. The apparent 
contentment of the people is striking, they have few wants, and 
they are easily supplied. Whether or not they will be happier 
with the advent of European civilization, with all its complex 
and varied wants and innovations, is a matter to my mind 
extremely doubtful. We were not fortunate enough to see any 
of their public or private ceremonies, such as a marriage or a 
funeral. We left Seoul on the 9th May, and did the long and 
tiresome journey to Chemul-Po in the same manner as we had 
done the first, glad to have seen a new country, which is a 
matter of great difficulty in these days of much travelling. 





TWELFTH NIGHT, 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


A PRETTY and attractive young widow was the Lady Olivier. Her 
late husband was of Huguenot extraction, and left with a very 
handsome fortune and ancestral castle, &e. She took her loss 
exceedingly to heart, and the way she wore her weeds added to 
her charms. Though more than a year had elapsed since the 
demise, she still continued shut up, and would see little or no 
company. Already there were plenty of suitors—notably, a cer- 
tain Lord D’Orsay, who loved her to extravagance, his passion 
being perhaps altogether stimulated by the rigid system of 
exclusion pursued towards him, as indeed it was to others. All 
his letters were left unanswered, the lodge gates were barred in 
his face, and the servants were inaccessible to bribes, though there 
was not at the same time much credit in their fidelity. They 
regularly accepted the various douceurs the nobleman pressed on 
them—notably, Mary, the widow’s own lady’s maid, who favoured 
the nobleman ; but, then, what could she do? Instant dismissal 
would have followed any breach of the regulations or introduction 
of his name. 

Her household consisted of a certain Sir T. Belcher, her uncle— 
a swearing, drinking retired officer of the old school, who had 
the run of the house, and came and went as he pleased—a very 
thirsty vessel indeed. There also came and went as he pleased 
an old comrade, or “pal,” as it is termed, of his, Sir Andrew 
Auchinlek, or Affleck, who had the same tastes. It excited the 
wonder of the neighbours that these disreputable old boys should 
be so tolerated by the amiable and elegant mistress of the house, 
who was refinement itself; but she was easy-going, and late 
events had made her indifferent to everything in the wide world. 
And we must not pass by her agent, steward and “ factotum ”—a 
high character in his way—Mr. Malachy Malgrowther, who 
managed everything at the hall, and saved her, or appeared to 
save her, all trouble. This personage was a subject of infinite 
diversion to all the neighbours, from his ineffable air of com- 
placency and self-satisfaction. He took his office quite aw sérieux, 
as though he had been a government official, and always 
delivered himself in oracular, or rather pompous, utterances that 
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were infinitely diverting. He was prime minister, so he seemed 
to convey, counsellor and friend, rather than paid steward to his 
lovely mistress. He had a Caledonian dignity and literalness in 
all he did and said. There was no venturing on a jest with him. 
To the two old sponges, whose disorderly habits he cordially dis- 
liked, he was a subject of perpetual horse-play. There was more 
reason, however, for this than a mere love of ridicule. Major 
Belcher, that old toper, had conceived the ludicrously far-fetched 
idea that Sir Andrew should marry his niece, and fancied the 
plan was to be realized. But he knew that Malgrowther did not 
favour the idea—rather opposed it, as every one naturally would. 
Hence it was the cue of the pair of topers to ridicule and make 
as little as possible of the steward and drive him from his 
situation. 

But there was that working in the bosom of the worthy Mal- 
growther which they little suspected, and which, indeed, the most 
acute reader would not suspect. Will it be believed that this simple, 
though pragmatical, being was all this while actually nourishing 
a secret penchant for his lovely mistress, or was, perhaps, so vain, so 
self-complacent, so unutterably wrapped up in the contemplation of 
his own gifts, as to suppose that she was not altogether insensible 
tohim? We know how delusive such an experience is and into 
what ludicrous blunders it will lead its victim. But we shall see 
by-and-by what awkward reality came of this new absurdity. 

One morning, when the lovely Lady ’Livier was in her boudoir 
busy with her flowers, arrayed in a bewitching widow’s cap, 
Mary, her “own maid,” came tripping in to say that one of 
Messrs. Jay’s young men was below, and had brought a number 
of things. 

“T ordered none,” said her mistress, severely ; “ what do they 
mean ?” 

Her first impulse was to send the young man away. But 
a chord had been touched—visions of bugles—of lovely, 
becoming “ arrangements in crape,” rose up. There would be 
no harm in just seeing the “ things.” 

Mary too was very eager also. 

“ Oh, ma’am,” she said ; “ he be so nice—quite like a young lord.” 

Accordingly the lady drew down her veil, always her habit when 
receiving strangers, and took a becoming attitude. 

And,indeed, Mary was right, for in a moment was introduced, bear- 
ing one of the black, round panier-shaped boxes—of a shape the 
most charming—(the young man, we mean)—the most elegantly- 
made young fellow that could be conceived; feminine in the cast of 
his features, slight in figure, retiring, and generally captivating ! 
Our lady of the manor was at once attracted by him. She forgot 
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that she had given no order, and seemed to show it was quite 
proper that he should have come, 

The young man proved to: be not.quite so retiring as he looked, 
and began in a burlesque, unceremonious style : 

* Now I want to know which of you two beauties is the lady of 
the house. For, see, dear girls, 1 have got a speech to make to 
her, so I don’t want to throw it away.” 

Rather taken back by his familiarity, Lady ’Livier answered : 

* Are you an actor ?” 

“My dear lady, no ; though I know how to act, which few actors 
do; eh! ha! ha!” 

“T mustrask you to state your business,” said the lady coldly, 
and looking at the box, “ or else to retire.” 

“Then let Mary retire, and I'll tell you.” 

There was something so commanding in his manner that the 
Lady *Livier felt constrained to say, “ Mary, you can go.” . 

When they were alone, he began: 

“ The fact is, my dear lady, my poor friend, Lord D’Orsay——” 

“Oh, is it that again! Now, really I have told him over and 
over again, it can’t be—it shall never be!” 

The young man smiled. 

* Would you mind,” he said, “letting me have a peep? I want 
to see the face that has done such mischief.” 

Again strange. She felt constrained to raise her veil, the young 
fellow was so “nice.” He studied her closely. 

“Beautiful! But, I say, no making up, eh ?” 

She could hardly help smiling. 

“It’s really genuine,” she said, “and will bear any amount of 
wash.” 

“Oh, fie, fie,” he said, taking the sly allusion. “ But really, I 
don’t wonder at poor D’Orsay. Now, if I were in his condition, 
how I-would worry you. I’d hang about the place, hide in the 
garden, turn up here, there, and everywhere. I'd persecute you. 
I'd make you like me. Oh, now I can’t blame poor D’Orsay.” 

She was flattered, what woman would not be? A gentle blush 
came into her face, and looking on the pretty young fellow with 
a tender interest, said, hesitatingly: 

* Well, I daresay you might do something for him, if you were 
so persevering. Now tell me about yourself, are you really a—” 
and she looked at the box. ‘“ No, I think not.” 

* Oh,: that,” he said, “ that’s all Elizabeth and the optic nerve. 
No, I am a poor younger son, and do what younger sons do. 
That’s nothing, of course.” 

“I thought so. Well, you must tell that D’Orsay to put 
me out of his head. He mustn’t be sending here any more, 
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unless, of course, you find it necessary to come again, and tell me 
how he bears it. Still I am very glad to have had the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. Oh, pray, come again.” 

When he was gone she mused a long time, smiling to herself. 

“What a handsome creature! Who can he be? What a 
tenderness in his voice, and the glance of his soft eyes. What 
nonsense! Oh, my dear ’Livier. When I forget you—” and 
she paused. “His cheek, too, seemed so velvety.” A strange 
idea seized her. She summoned Malgrowther. “ That young man 
—Messrs. Jay’s young man—he forgot his box. Run after him 
with it. Tell him to come to-morrow.” 

Reader, now prepare for a surprise! That young man was a 
girl! dressed up. A sprightly, gay, and yet sentimental young 
thing, full of romantic daring. Lord D’Orsay, it seems, had written 
anovel, of which he himself was the hero, and he had laid on the 
colours, we may be sure, with a flattering brush. Some indeed 
did not at all recognize the likeness. The daughter of a country- 
town clergyman, pretty Miss Viler, had read the work in a local 

‘circulating library, and conceived a burning passion—such is 
common enough—for the hero. This penchant obtained such a 
mastery, and the clerical family not being at all congenial to her 
feelings, that she one day left the house. But now followed a more 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of this romantic creature, 
and which the reader will hardly credit. She assumed male attire, 
dressing herself up as a youth, and a very pretty fellow she 
looked too. And with incredible boldness, a boldness to be fol- 
lowed by success, went to London to an old sea captain, who quite 
entered into her plans. Nor should we pass over yet another 
singular circumstance in the history of the clergyman’s family. 
Miss Viler had a brother, the very counterpart of herself, 
Sebastian Viler, and so strangely alike, that occasionally, when 
she would be dressed up as a boy and he as a girl, you would have 
sworn that they had been, as it were, transposed. By a strange 
coincidence she was fortunate enough to secure an introduc- 
tion to her idol, who was flattered by her, or his, as she was 
now, admiration, and made quite a friend of him. Miss Viler 
found that her ideal was indeed succeeded by her real. But, alas! 
she was soon to be racked by the pangs of jealousy, for the noble 
lord confided te her his overpowering passion for the insensible 
widow, Lady ’Livier. 

But what is not woman’s wit equal to in such an extremity ? 
It was then that she offered to visit the lady and plead his cause, 
meaning in vulgar phrase “to put a spoke in both their wheels.” 
And we have seen how the clever girl had succeeded so far. But 
to return to Malgrowther. 
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On the evening of this eventful day, Sir T. Belcher and his friend 
Andrew were in the dining-room over their cigars and whiskey, 
of which, as usual, they were taking too much. When we say 
“their” it is in the sense of the phrase “ your dinner,” which 
may be provided by another, but is yours by the title of con- 
sumption. In this sense it was the Lady ’Livier’s whiskey and 
cigars. The low pair were making themselves happy in this 
fashion. There was a fellow of the village named Clowner, 
loafer, and what not, but who had a certain vulgar vein of humour, 
could sing a song, &c. -On this occasion the pair sent for him to 
the public-house to come up and join them, and what with his 
good company and the better whiskey, the party grew uproarious. 
An idea of their refined conversation will be gathered from the 
following specimen. 

« Now, you infernal fool,” cried the colonel, “tune up those 
choked pipes of yours for another song. Burst me if I don’t give 
you a half-crown if you give us a regular love song.” 

On which the bumpkin accordingly broke into the well- 
known “ My Pretty Jane,” which the whole bellowed in chorus, 
and then set off into a sort of double-shuffle dance, so enthu- 
siastic. did they become. But here it was the whiskey that 
danced as well as sung—such an uproarious riot as it became. In 
the midst of the din, of a sudden the door was opened, and the 
steward, with Mary, stood before them quivering with indignation. 

Malgrowther looked from one to the other in speechless indig- 
nation, while the topers, in uncontrolled delight, roared out the 
burden of the song— 


“ Mect me i—i—n the moonlight, 
When the bloom is on the rye.” 


The pretty waiting-maid was in convulsions. Malgrowther, who 
took everything literally, exclaimed in slow indignation— 

** Meet you—a set of crawling fellows. Shame, shame on you! 
improper girl! But this shall be stopped. I'll go straight to my 
lady and let her know. You shall rue this, every man Jack of 
you.” 

It would be hard to give an idea of the rage and amusement 
co-mingled of the party at this threat. 

“Stuck up Jack-in-office! conceited ass!” exclaimed the lively 
Mary. “But leave him to me; if I don’t play him a turn for 
this.” 

“ Ah, you’re the girl,” exclaimed the old major. “ What will 
you do?” 

* Wait until to-morrow ; you'll see as capital a practical joke, 
as they call it, as you’ve ever heard of.” 
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Old Belcher looked at her admiringly. 

“Fine girl; you ought to be at Spiers and Ponds, or selling 
programmes at one of the theatres;” on which compliment she 
left the gentlemen, who straightway procured another bottle of 
my lady’s old port, after which they staggered to bed, as the 
colonel said, where “all was blue.” 

On the next day this cruel joke was duly planned and 
executed. The luckless Malgrowther went to take his little 
promenade in the quaint old bowling green. He had gone to 
make his complaint to my lady, and had been rewarded by sundry 
compliments as to his zeal for her interests. 

“TJ don’t know what I should do without you, Malgrowther,” 
she said, smiling. On which, in a sort of dream, the deluded 
man come to muse over his coming and certain fortunes in the 
bowling green, as aforesaid. A more extraordinary person could 
not be conceived. He was a sort of gentleman by birth, high- 
souled, poor, proud, and sensitive, but furnished further by 
Nature with an impenetrable hide of conceit, or self-complacency 
rather. In himself he lived, and in his office and in his dream. 
He knew for certain that it would come to him—nay, was coming 
with extraordinary rapidity, with strides as long and rapid as his 
own legs were accustomed to make. The beings about him and 
below him were in his view mere pawns, or rather numbered 
things, in the service of his principal—aye, and soon to be in his 
service. 

All these things were expressed in his face as he paced the 
bowling green—treading on air rather than on grass. Yet he 
was not to be laughed at, this poor fellow, for it was all genuine, 
honest conceit. Not to be laughed at! Why, at the moment 
the mischievous lady’s own maid was hiding with the colonel and 
his friend Affleck behind the bushes, watching every movement 
and “ splitting with laughter,” to use the colonel’s vulgar phrase 
(no harm if he had split, the world would not have suffered). 
They heard him say, for he talked aloud, “It is certain, and is 
coming about. Didn’t Mary herself tell me once that she was in 
love with me; indeed, she once herself hinted that if ever she 
gave up being a widow it would be a man of my style and make 
that she would prefer.” 

A stifled laugh from the bushes showed how the party were 
being entertained. After a pause, and smiling to himself, the 
unconscious agent went on— 

“ After all, didn’t Strachey marry a viscountess, and what was 
he? An agent also.” Another pause. “Dear, dear me. I see 
myself now. How I would reform everything! There’s that low 
fellow, Belcher——” 
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Here the two roysterers nudged each other and shook their fists 
at him. 

“Oh, you ruffian!” muttered Belcher. ‘“ Wait till I get at 
you.” 

a When we had been married three months or more I should 
take an opportunity of summoning the whole establishment be- 
fore me in my library, when I should speak out plainly and dis- 
tinctly, and let them know my mind.” 

“ D’ye hear the scoundrel ?” muttered Colonel Belcher. 

“ Then the first proceeding of the business would be this, Send 
for my cousin Belcher.” 

“‘ D’ye hear the rascal ?” said the colonel. 

“Fetch him at once. Go on. Let the butler and the two 
footmen look for him, and tell him I require his presence here. 
When he is brought to me, I would say, ‘ Now see here, Belcher. 
Attend to me, Beleher—— ” 

“Fire and fury! D’ye hear him?” muttered hoarsely the 
colonel. 

* As your niece’s husband, the duty is cast upon me of speaking 
to you seriously—very seriously. You must really turn over quite 
a new leaf.” 

Here the colonel could not restrain himself. 

“ Only let me at him !” he said. 

Malgrowther went on— 

* You must give up your low companions.” 

“He means me, the blackguard,” whispered Affleck. 

At this moment the agent’s eyes were attracted by something 
in the grass. Wasit anote? He picked it up. To his astonish- 
ment he saw it was in his lady’s handwriting, but directed thus: 

“To My Own SWEETHEART.” 
The blank astonishment with which he read this superscription 
nearly caused an explosion in the bushes. He opened it and 
read. 

“ A Valentine,” he declared. ‘Cupid, a heart and arrow. Dear 
me, dearme! And a posy— 

“ My heart to thee soars like a dove, 
To tell thee that thou art all my love. 


But mum's the word, I whisper thee, 
For.you'll be faithful, M.L.K.” 


The blank amazement and bewilderment with which the 
delighted agent read these lines tickled the bystanders amazingly. 
But what puzzled him were the last letters, “M.L. K.” “ That 
must be it—my name is Malachy—though ‘ K.’ is certainly odd.” 

And he went over it again and again, “ M—L—K. But wait, 
wait, there’s more—‘ Don’t be backward or shy ; remember some 
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people get on by pushing, others by being pushed. The game is 
at your foot now. Be bold—don’t be put on by the servants, you 
will, by-and-by, be their master. Can’t you guess who tells you 
this ; ah, could you see her blushes as she writes. But you will 
recollect who remarked your beautiful magenta stock and the 
elegant blue cloth stockings and pumps and its bootiful little 
short coatee! If you are willing, you must give a token by 
putting on a general smile, whenever my timid eyes are raised 
to yours.’ 

“T will! I will!” he exclaimed, in a sort of rapture. “No 
fear, but I will!” 

And he took his way from the bowling green, his head compla- 
cently raised in the air, his eyes rolling in delight, and his long 
legs stepping out gingerly to the infinite diversion of the con- 
cealed lookers-on. 

Meanwhile the partiality of the Lady ’Livier for the handsome 
young Jay’s shopman had begun to attract comment and serious 
gossip. Orders for rich mourning—bugled and beaded mantles, 
cuirasses—were sent, repeatedly, the quick-witted firm soon dis- 
covering that more sales attended the visits of this elegant young 
shopman than those of any other. He was accordingly invariably 
despatched with the goods “on approbation,” as it is called—the 
fitting, shaping, &c., was, of course, performed by other persons. 
It was an extraordinary business, for the lady made no secret of her 
penchant. The apparent young fellow took it all with supreme 
indifference. Not so, however, the topers who were billeted in 
the house. It has been mentioned that Colonel Belcher had long 
settled that his friend Affleck should marry his niece, a step that 
would replenish their exhausted coffers, while he hoped to be at 
free quarters for the rest of his life. Nothing, therefore, could 
exceed his rage when he found this business going on. 

“Take up with a common counter-jumper! Good Heavens ! 
that I should have lived for such a thing! The impudent beggar! 
I tell you what, Andy, my boy, there’s but one thing for you to do 
—break every bone in his body.” 

Affleck was a sad coward and did not at all relish this pro- 
posal, and declared that he would not “dirty his fingers with the 
fellow.” 

But the colonel was positive ; declaring he would break every 
bone in his body if he didn’t—so he must choose. 

After many a tipsy discussion over the widow’s claret, the colonel 
settled, that the next time “the counter-jumper” arrived with his 
d——d boxes, the colonel should invite him with apparent show 
of courtesy into the smoking-room, and having got him there, 
Affleck might duly operate on him. 
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While this was being plotted, we must turn to an incident of 
the richest farce which was diverting Lady ’Livier’s household. 

The story of the practical joke now being played upon the 
luckless steward was common property. Every one was eagerly 
watching for the incident. She was now giving what is called 
“an afternoon tea,” and had asked “a few friends,” the vicar of 
the parish, lawn-tennis curate, &c.; feeling, too, she had been a 
little neglectful of her agent, whose odd manners towards her 
had been exciting a sort of uneasiness in her gentle breast, she 
also sent an invitation to Mr. Malgrowther—a pretty little note. 

They were all assembled, the loud chatter of voices reigning, 
tea being handed about by the menials, when the door was 
opened and “ Mr. Malachy Malgrowther” was announced. He 
entered. But such a strange spectacle—magenta tie, the coatee, 
short trousers, and the sweet little stockings ‘and pumps! These 
articles he had indeed worn, as noted, but on different occasions, 
never in combination, the pumps belonging to night. A general 
titter rippled round, which swelled into loud laughter as he 
advanced smiling and waving his hand—it seemed kissing— 
affably. 

“You see, you see, my dear lady,” he said, “I am as you see.” 

“My good Malgrowther, what is it? Don’t go on in that ridi- 
culous way.” 

“ Ah!” he went on, with infinite meaning, “ look at this—look 
at that. Who likes pumps, and its little magenta ties, and its 
bootiful little coatee?” And he turned round, as for verifying 
the proportions of the articles he alluded to. 

She laughed heartily. “Do go away, Mr. Malgrowther—go 
home.” 

He still kept smiling. “Yes, to you. J know what you mean. 
Some are pushed on—some push themselves on. But you af 

“Oh, he’s mad. Poor, poor fellow, get him away, do. Dr. 
Keys,” she said in a low voice to her local pri actitioner, ** you 
know how to arrange these things. Oh, how sad it is. 

The doctor took him by the arm, “My dear friend, you're to 
come with me, my lady wishes it, and she’ll meet you there.” F 

Poor Malgrowther only smiled the more. “I know,” he said ; 
“mum’s the word. I’m going—” 

Alas! within an hour the poor conceited agent was being driven 
over in one of my lady’s carriages—such was the lure—to the 
district. lunatic asylum, and placed under restraint! 

That same evening arrived Messrs. Jay’s fascinating young 
emissary, who also came for the tea. But ere he could enter the 
me ag he was met on the stairs by Colonel Belcher, who, 
tapping him on the shoulder, told him he wanted a word with 
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him in the smoking-room. Somewhat wondering and a little 
timorous, to say the truth, our disguised heroine followed him, 
when Colonel Belcher, clapping his back to the door, said 
roughly : 

* Now, you spalpeen, how dar’ you!” 

“ Yes, you spalpeen,” repeated his friend, “ how dare you?” 

“ He’s going to give you a good hiding, so look out.” 

“For what? Oh, don’t, gentlemen, please. It’s not fair. Oh, 
what shall I do?” said the young man, in very unmanly tones. 

“ You, a beggarly counter-jumper, to dar’ raise your eyes to a 
well-born lady. Unless you clear out of this and keep in your 
ship altogether, I warn you you'll not have a whole bone left in 
your precious skin!” 

By this time Miss Viler had plucked up her spirit, and saw her 
only chance was to put on a show of bravery. 

“You'd better not touch me,” she said. “If you do, I may 
break bones too.” 

** Well said,” answered the colonel, in great glee. “Sonow we 
can have the set to at once. At him, my boy!” 

But, strange to say, whether intimidated by the attitude which 
our heroine assumed or through natural disinclination, Affleck 
decided to hang back. 

“Oh, I don’t want a row here,” he said faltering. ‘“ Let him 
promise to stick to his own business and I am satisfied.” 

*“ You satisfied?” repeated our heroine contemptuously, and 
getting courage. “Well, 1am not. Come on!” 

She was astonished at herself, as she confessed later, but the 
case was desperate. But while they were in this comic fighting 
attitude the door was opened suddenly and the Lady ’Livier 
entered. Fortunately she did not observe the confusion, but said 
reproachfully : 

“You didn’t come upstairs to the tea, soI came for you. Will 
you, won’t you come ?” 

Who could resist her beseeching moue? She left the room, 
and Messrs. Jay’s young man followed with great alacrity. 

When she had gone : 

“Did you ever see such a fool? He’s afraid of you. Run after 
him and slap his face for him in the hall, before the servants. 
That will serve him out,” 

This seemed a good notion to Affleck, who followed hastily. 

Now came the oddest portion of this series of odd adventures. 
Who, will the reader suppose, was now entering, actually taking 
off his coat in the hall, preparatory to going upstairs to join “ the 
afternoon tea ?” 

Why, no other than the long-lost twin-brother of Miss Viler, 
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who had obtained information that his sister might possibly be 
found at this house! It was certainly an extraordinary coincidence, 
but what followed was truly farcical, for at this moment Affleck, 
emerging from the passage which led to the smoking-room, &c., 
and seeing his late adversary putting on his coat, to escape, as he 
thought, rushed at him, and before the astonished powdered 
menials, &c., and struck him on the back rather disloyally. 

But he reckoned without his host, or hostess, or anything that 
he’ expected, for the spirited young man, turning promptly to 
meet the sudden assault, struck out with his vigorous arm, and 
felled him to the earth—or, rather, tesselated tiles. 

Imagine the confusion, the servants powdered, and others, the 
young fellow squaring out, and calling : 

* Do you want.any more? - Come on here, there is plenty of it 
for you.” 

Down the spacious stairs came crowding the Lady ’Livier, the 
guests, clergymen, thinking the house was on fire, &e. The con- 
fusion was increased when Messrs. Jay’s young man, rushing down, 
called out: 

* It is my brother !” 

And the two young men, one of whom, at least, was an apparent 
young man, were locked in each other’s arms! 

Needless to dwell longer on this curious history, or delay the 
dénouement. As may be conceived, a little chassez croisez soon set 
all to rights. Bya sort of law of gravitation, Lady ’Livier, without 
much difficulty, transferred her affections to the genuine young 
man, and, indeed, declared, when she saw her late “ flame” in 
her proper lady’s attire, that there was no comparison, &c.; that 
she wondered where were her eyes, &c.; similarly her admirer, 
when he found that Messrs. Jay’s young man was a pretty girl, 
was rather piqued into admiration—it seemed so romantic, that 
disguise for hum. So then speedily came about the two marriages. 
While the only one that really suffered, and came out of the 
business sadly, was the poor Malgrowther, who was, of course, dis- 
missed from the agency with a handsome pension. 














PEOPLE WE MEET. 


THE first thing one notices on reading any of the works of the late 
Charles Dickens is the naturalness of his characters ; they are not 
simply puppets of which he pulled the strings, they really lived, 
and in the minds of those who have read of them they live still ; 
little Paul Dombey, Lucretia Tox, Mrs. Boftin, Sam Weller, Quilp, 
in fact all Dickens’ characters are real people, “people we meet,” and 
therein lies their charm. 

It is quite a common occurrence to hear the exclamation,“ Oh is 
not so-and-so like Traddles, Captain Cuttle or little Nell;” even in 
Dickens’ animal world we recognize friends—Jip and Grip are as 
familiar to us as our own pet dog and bird. This truth to nature 
gives to almost every one the keenest enjoyment, and accounts for 
the wonderful popularity of Charles Dickens. 

We have but to keep our eyes open and we shall meet many 
strange and amusing people, over whose little peculiarities we may 
reasonably smile. 

For instance there is the person (male or female) whom I may 
call the “ Repeater,” perhaps the most difficult under the sun to 
converse with, and the most trying to one’s patience. 

We will say you are making a call, and meet this individual for 
the first time. Having spoken with the lady of the house, who is 
deeply engaged in a discussion with another friend, it falls to your 
lot to engage the Repeater in conversation. 

Something like this occurs. You turn towards her and make 
the first remark. “I think I had the pleasure of seeing you at 
the theatre the other night.” 

The light of inspiration beams on the Repeater’s face; she 
smiles, and replies, 

* Yes, I saw you at the theatre the other night.” 

It is not an encouraging beginning, but you try again. 

“We thought the play so good; I don’t know when I’ve laughed 
so much, and the dresses and scenery were beautiful. ” 

* Yes, the dresses were beautiful.” 

You feel rather hopeless, look out of the window, and change 
the subject. 

“This is a very quiet road,” you remark, for want of something 
better to say. 
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“Yes,” with the air of saying something original, “ this isa very 
quiet road.” 

“But,” with desperation, “it’s very different directly you get 
out of it; there’s plenty of life and bustle then.” 

“ Yes,” smiling, “ there’s plenty of life and bustle then.” 

And so on, your remarks are simply echoed, you might just as 
well sit and talk to yourself. 

People may say this is an exaggeration, but itis not. Ihavethe 
misfortune to know two repeaters, and they are of all people the 
most trying. 

Then there’s the young man who can’t sing, and will sing. You 
meet him everywhere, and perhaps he is the greatest bore which 
Society produces. There is no escaping him, or his songs, he always 
“must just sing you this little thing ;” he has a way ofasking you 
if you have heard such and such a song, and if you are unfortunate 
e nough not to have done so, he immedi: itely produces it from some- 
where (much in the same way in which conjurors produce bowls full 
of water and gold fish), asks you if you would mind playing it, and 
before you really know what you are about, he is trilling away to 
you with a glorious disregard for time or tune; he is invariably 
half a tone flat, and pleasantly ignorant of the fact. 

You meet him, perhaps, for the first time, he takes you into 
dinner, and immediately commences talking “music ;” he gives 
you to understand that though Sims Reeves is really a pretty and 
effective singer, he would be nowhere did he enter the lists ; that 

Santley may have beautiful notes in his voice, but he could excel 
him. “You feel you are in the presence of a great personage, and 
timidly ask “if he is a tenor.” 

He answers, “ Not exactly.” You suggest a bass or baritone. 
He replies, “ Not precisely.” Ycu look curious. 

He tells you that “the fact is, he is all three, his compass 
ranges from a low bass to a high tenor.” He promises to sing 
you a little thing during the evening, if you can get a room to 
yourselves. You hope he has brought a number of songs. He 
tells you three, but it isa great secret which you are on no account 
to divulge; he does not know why he broughtthem, You suggest 
it was with the kind intention of singing. He looks a little 
offended, and replies “ Not at all.” You wonder vaguely why it 
was, but find no solution to the mystery. 

The hostess gives the sign for the ladies to retire ; you rise, 
he implores you in an agonized whisper not to divulge the secret 
of his songs; you solemnly promise, and fancy he looks vexed. 
When the men enter the drawing-room, he makes his way 
towards you; he is good-looking and stands beside you in a 
negligent attitude; you continue to talk music, his whole heart 
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is evidently in it, he is a musician to the soul; you long to hear 
him sing. 

He asks whose music you admire most. You are not well up in 
composers, but reply that you are fond of Milton Welling’s songs. 
He smiles in a superior manner. “ Ah,” he says, “I see you like 
little tuneful waltz things. Iam afraid I shall not please you.” 
You feel (you know not why) ashamed of yourself, and vow 
inwardly never to admire tune again. 

Two or three people sing, you do so yourself in fear and tremb- 
ling; he says “ Very nice indeed,” and gives you a few hints; you 
feel grateful and flattered. Then you whisper a request that he 
will oblige. He shakes his head and says “ No, no.” You fancy 
perhaps he will give way, and press him gently. He consents 
with evident reluctance. You inform the company that he will 
sing, and a shadow crosses all their faces; clearly they do not wish 
to be put in the shade, evidently they are jealous. Heasks you to 
accompany him. You consent, but fear he will find you an in- 
different player. He smiles, and “ Dare says you will manage very 
well;” whispers “that he has a little cold; ” you play the prelude. 
He makes a false start, points out to you that you were too 
quick, and requests you to be kind enough to start again ; you 
do so, he cracks on the third note, sings two or three wrong ones, 
and at the end of the first verse, he and the piano appear in 
different keys. 

You scarcely know what to do, he trills merrily on; suppressed 
titters come from all parts of the room, you can hardly restrain 
your own laughter; at length the song is over, you take up 
your gloves preparatory to rising, and he places another 
before you, 

“T’ll just sing this,” he says. 

You recommence, again he cracks many, many times, again 
he sings wrong notes, again he leaves off half a tone flat. He 
insists on singing his three songs, is sorry he brought no more, 
perhaps he can find some which he knows among his hostess’ 
music. You suggest that those he sang were rather high. He 
answers, “ Not at all, he can go much higher, and wishes you 
could sing duets together; do you know ‘ I would that the love ?’” 
You do, but deny the fact ; “he is sorry, will you learn it ?—then 
next time you meet perhaps you will sing it with him.” 

He makes two or three endeavours to sing again; he never 
leaves you all the evening, he continues to talk music, and he is 
the greatest bore under the sun. 

Another person frequently met with, especially at the sea side, 
is the boarding-house pig. 

The breakfast bell has barely sounded when you see him 
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scuttling down the stairs, pushing and jostling every one; when 
you reach the room he is already seated; he has gathered two or 
three eggs, some bacon, and sundry and divers other articles 
around his plate, but still he is not happy; he watches the door 
with breathless interest—there are always one or two delicious 
little dishes brought in delightfully hot at the last moment, 
perhaps it is kidneys, perhaps chops and mushrooms, anyway the 
pig wants them. 

The waiter and dish appear, the pig gets wonderfully agitated ; 
the waiter comes nearer and nearer, the pig watches him eagerly, 
and calls his name; the coveted dish is put down two or three 
persons away from him ; he sighs, and leans forward. 

“Mr. Grey,” he says, “ may I trouble you for those kidneys; 
l’er—I’m,” smiling, “ particularly partial to them, so if you would 
be so kind.” 

Mr. Grey perhaps replies that others nearer to him are also 
partial to them, and the dish is cleared before the pig’s face; the 
blood surges up into his head, and his eyes grow watery with vexa- 
tion. He falls to on his eggs, &c., still keeping a sharp look-out 
at the door; when the next dish appears, he starts up, leaves his 
seat, relieves the waiter of his burden and returns to his place 
triumphant. He invariably eats with surprising rapidity, tucks 
the end of his serviette as a rule into the top button-hole of his 
waistcoat, and pushes his plates into the middle of the table as 
he finishes with them. The other visitors hate and circumvent 
him on every possible occasion; the waiters loathe him, but for 
all that by his own untiring exertions the tit-bits generally find 
their way to his plate. 

Then there’s the familiar pump, who makes it the business of 
her or his life to rout out every disagreeable circumstance 
connected with every family, and retail them round the neigh- 
bourhood. People speak of her or him as “ knowing everything,” 
but this supreme knowledge is only gained by the greatest 
perseverance and systematical pumping. 

The pump is detested and feared; she generally makes her 
attack upon the youngest and softest member of a family, going 
to work after this fashion. She meets little Mary, whose brother 
George has left the country (as she thinks) suddenly and 
suspiciously. After kissing the dear child, she takes her into a 
shop, expends a penny on sweets, then they walk hand in 
hand, and the pumping commences. 

* And so kind brother George has gone away.” 

“Yes.” 

“And dear little Mary is very sorry, isn’t she, yes I know she 
is, and how’s mamma?” 
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“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“ Ah, not quite well, of course, but she was very glad for poor 
George to go, eh?” 

The pump glances sharply at the child, but the little face is 
unruffled, the sweets are good, and just the suspicion of a smile 
plays around her lips. 

“ Oh, yes, because it was for his good you know.” 

“ Ah, he left the bank rather suddenly, I think.” 

*“T don’t know, I did not see him.” 

The pump looks baffled and vexed—was it for this she wasted 
her substance in pear drops ? but she continues, 

“ And so poor mamma cried very much, and dear papa was angry 
with George.” 

* No he wasn’t, there was nothing to be angry about.” 

‘No, dear, I thought you said when poor George came home 
unexpectedly mamma cried and papa was angry ?” 

The pump has met her match for once, the child looks up 
and laughs. 

“‘T didn’t say anything of the sort, and George told me to tell 
you if you asked many questions, that there’s an iron pump in our 
garden, and you can exercise yourself there if you like.” 

Every one I am sure has met the pump, that nuisance who 
would corkscrew herself into your every affair, and I think the 
other three are equally familiar. Space does not permit me to 
mention any more, though the world teems with others quite as 
disagreeable as those I have mentioned. 


ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 








A LEGEND OF THE FOUNDER. 


In the good city of Dublin there is an asylum for the reception, 
in the quaint words of the founder, of reduced but respectable 
men. For more than a century has it been a home for the home- 
less and a resting-place for the weary. Not one of the nineteenth 
century institutions, conducted on the newest principle of charity 
—the object of which seems to be, as the tourist agents say, to 
conduct you on the cheapest and most expeditious principle to 
your journey’s end. This asylum is not one of those. There isa 
good deal of old-fashioned comfort about the place. Some oil 
paintings of the founder and his friends hang on the walls, there 
is good homely-looking furniture, curtains on the windows, in 
short, it is a home, nota prison. The old gentlemen who are the 
recipients of its hospitality look comfortable and happy, and as 
they sit round the fire of a winter’s evening, they offer many a 
thanksgiving for the perversity of a woman. For in conformity 
with the French adage, there was a woman at the bottom of it, as 
the story which I am about to relate will show. 

Something more than one hundred years ago there lived in 
Stafford Street, not a stone’s throw from where the hospital now 
stands, a young lady as beautifulas she was penniless. She was 
an orphan, living with her maiden aunt, who, like herself, was a 
devoted Catholic. And many were the phrases of admiration she 
received from the gay young sparks, who, with quizzing glass in 
eye, expressed their admiration, as she went, guarded by her aunt, 
on some expedition through the town. But her admirers were 
not confined to these young gallants. She met in almost all her 
walks, a grave, sedate old gentleman, whose three-cornered hat 
covered a square wig, and who, dressed in the sombre-hued brown 
which the merchants of that day affected, had, indeed, but faint 
resemblance to the figure of a lover. He always raised his hat 
with great dignity and bowed low. This was acknowledged on 
the part of the aunt with a stately courtesy, while the niece’ 
dropped her timid eyelids, blushed deeply, and gave a gentle 
inclination of her pretty head. 

And it was not to everybody that George Simpson bowed, for 
was he not one of the richest merchants in the city, and no man’s 
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credit stood higher, and right comfortable he looked as he strode 
on his way. But when he reached home, he often felt that it was 
but small comfort not to have kith or kin to welcome him. And 
then he would reason, with a fine show of candour, that he was 
bound to make somebody else happy. and that it was selfish of him 
not to share his home and his comforts with another. Yes, but 
who was that other to be? Then, by a totally inexplicable chain 
of reasoning, he began to think of the fair Papist in Stafford 
Street. 

Now this young lady, whenever she went abroad without her 
aunt, by the strangest of accidents, would chance to meet a young 
barrister. It is quite true he was a neighbour, and she was 
bound to be civil to him, and she thought he looked particularly 
noble in his volunteer uniform. And then whenever her aunt 
was not with her, he acted as escort. 

About this young volunteer the aunt did not quite share this 
neighbourly feeling; for he was, if anything, poorer than them- 
selves, and poverty is, of course, the greatest drawback in a 
neighbour. And she resolved not to trouble this substitute if at 
all possible. And instead of the chatter of the town, the niece 
heard a glowing account of the perfections of Mr. George Simpson, 
who one day paid a visit in Stafford Street, and after a very 
sensible and satisfactory interview with the aunt, sent for the 
niece. Her part of the conversation consisted of ohs! and ahs! 
and sobs; and all this was interpreted, by the aunt, to mean that 
she had accepted the hand 6f George Simpson. And he, after 
imprinting a parental kind of salute on the weeping girl’s fore- 
head, fixed his three-cornered hat, and went his way with quite a 
new accession of dignity. 

On the day following this event, the aunt, grown careless in 
her fancied security, allowed the fair fiancée to wander forth by 
herself. The unexpected as usual happened. The volunteer 
was told (as a great, great secret), and after a wonderful amount 
of stammering and blushing, all that had occurred. He did not 
blush, nor did he hesitate. He told her she was a suffering angel, 
and a good deal more of the same sort, and then in a most 
officious manner, said he would “settle” matters. And he did 
settle them with a vengeance. In a week from that day a 
wedding took place in a little chapel in a side street. It was 
the marriage of the fair Papist from Stafford Street, and the 
volunteer. 

And this happy pair went on their primrose path, for they got 
on as well as ever so many myriads of foolish young people have 
got on, and tradition tells no tale of their unhappiness. 

But of the disappointed one. He took a noble revenge. He 
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bequeathed his money to found a home for lonely men in their 
old age, and as a mark of remembrance of a certain young woman, 
he did not debar Papists from his charity. And this is the 
reason why so many old men bless the memory of George 
Simpson, and are grateful for the perversity of a woman. 








OUT WITH THE KIMBERLEY HORSE. 
By C, G. HENTY. 


In October, 1880, a notice was issued at the Diamond Fields 
calling for 400 volunteers, for the Kimberley Horse, for active 
service in Basutoland. 

This corps had already seen a considerable amount of service. 
At King Williamstown, and in the Zula and Bechuana wars, the 
Kimberley Horse had been considered one of the best: irregular 
corps in the field. A few days after the issue of the notice there 
appeared the list of officers attached to the different troops. 
Most of them had previously served in the corps and had in most 
cases risen from the ranks. 

Once this list was out the recruiting went on rapidly. The 
400 men were to be divided into eight troops of fifty each, 
named respectively A, B, C, &e. 

<ach man enlisting was allowed to choose his own captain, 
those having no wish to serve under any particular officer being 
drafted into A troop, and when A troop had its full complement 
to B troop, and so on. Each troop as it was completed was 
moved about five miles out from Kimberley. This was done so as 
to take the men out of reach of the canteens, for as long as spirits 
were obtainable in any quantity there was no maintaining any 
discipline whatever. 

Work at that time was very scarce in the Diamond fields, and my 
friend Charley H—— and myself, being strangers in Kimberley, 
did not see any chance of employment, and accordingly, a short 
time after the issue of the notice, enlisted in H troop, which was 
under the command of Capt. H. T——, a gentleman to whom 
my friend had been casually introduced some little time 
previously. 

After giving in our names we were told to attend the next day 
at the prison, where we should be sworn in and receive our 
uniforms. 

Accordingly next morning we presented ourselves at the prison. 
The sun was pouring down from a clear cloudless sky, being 
reflected from the galvanized iron roofs of the surrounding 
houses with perfectly dazzling intensity. Everything was hot 
to the touch, and there was a light breeze blowing, which 
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seemed as if it had come from an oven, and was laden with the 
impalpable red dust for which Kimberley is so noted. 

From thirty to forty men of every age and nationality were 
grouped about. Some were standing in knots chatting about the 
coming campaign, and talking over fights in which they had 
already taken part. Others were lying flat on their faces trying 
apparently to sleep so as to pass the time away till their turn 
came for enrolment. Others again, who were more lucky than 
their companions in the possession of a few shillings, sought 
shelter from the burning rays of the sun in a neighbouring 
canteen, where they tried in vain to escape the intense heat and 
to keep their throats clear from the all-penetrating dust. 

The only men on the scene who appeared cool and comfortable 
were two of the Zulu police, who leant one on each side of the 
great gate of the prison. Fine strapping fellows they were, 
dressed in a uniform of yellow corduroy breeches, blue cloth 
jacket and parti-coloured hat of red and blue. Both were 
engaged in weaving fine iron and brass wire around the handles 
of their knob-kerries. These are short clubs consisting of a 
handle about fifteen inches long having a round knob of wood at 
the end. These are to the Zulus what a shillaleigh is to an 
Irishman, and are used as freely in a heated discussion, but it 
does not need a very hard tap with one on a white man’s skull to 
cause serious damage. 

Inside the prison authorities were busy passing the men as 
quickly as possible. When our turn came and we entered the 
room we were handed over to the doctor for a medical examina- 
tion. This test having been satisfactorily passed, we were sworn 
in for a period of six months. Then we were taken to another 
room and allowed to pick out for ourselves a complete uniform. 
It consisted of dark brown corduroy breeches and jacket, yellow 
leggings, and white helmet bound round with a scarlet pugaree. 
On the way to Basutoland, a young farmer who had enlisted 
found a plant capable of producing a brown dye, and at the next 
halting place every helmet was dyed a dirty brown, while later 
still the helmets were discarded altogether for soft broad brimmed 
felt hats, commonly called smashers. The uniform was a simple 
one, but had the clothes fitted properly the men would have 
presented a remarkably workmanlike appearance ; as it was most 
of them looked like farm labourers. 

A few days later the full strength of the corps was made up, 
and there was a general feeling of satisfaction when the order for 
the march came. A, B, C, D troops under Major Lowe were 
already at the front, and in the one action in which they had been 
engaged had behaved excellently. On their way to Basutoland 
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they had suffered from an accident by which they lost three men 
killed, and one wounded, besides five or six horses. 

The corps was riding in column of troops in alphabetical order. 
It was already dusk. A heavy storm was coming down dead in 
their faces, and it was a question whether they would reach camp 
before the rain began. They were in consequence riding along 
the road as fast as the darkness would permit. 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash of lightning. Passing over 
the first two troops it just touched the rear files of C troop, and 
then struck full on the leading files of D troop. The head of the 
troop was shattered, and men and horses were hurled across a 
sluice or ditch at the side of the road. The confusion was tre- 
mendous, and the continued flicker of the lightning showed the 
whole corps scattered over the veldt, men and horses equally 
panic-stricken, while in the road lay a confused mass of men and 
animals. 

It was some time before the regiment was collected at the 
camp. Some had ridden for miles before they could control 
their maddened animals. Many of the riders had been thrown 
and their mounts had followed the dictates of their own will; in 
some cases it was days before they were found. 

E and F troops had started a few days before we marched 
and it was not exactly known how far they had gone along 
the road. We, that is G and H troops, started on waggons, as 
the horses had not yet been provided. Tents were taken, but 
they were rarely put up except in case of wet or of a prolonged 
halt. 

Of waggons there were about twenty. Of these four were 
drawn by mules, one being attached to each troop. These were 
tent waggons and were considerably lighter than the rest. Each 
had eight spare mules, so that in case of necessity the baggage 
could be brought along as fast as the corps itself. Besides these 
there were two Scotch carts, small, springless, two-wheel carts, 
each drawn by four mules. 

After two days’ travelling we reached a small farm, named Groot- 
fontein, and here we found the horses for our two troops shut up 
in a small krall. 

A more unpromising-looking lot could not well be collected 
together. Some had never been mounted, others were evidently 
worn out. Amongthe whole lot there was not a single animal that 
a cavalry officer, choosing horses for his regiment, would look at for 
an instant. However, not much time was given for criticizing. 
A minute or two after outspanning the bugle blew the assembly. 
On forming up the officers first chose their horses, and then the 
men of the two troops were allowed to go in alternately and select 
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their mounts. After this the saddlery was issued to the men, and 
for the next hour there was a scene of wild confusion. Everybody 
wanted to try their horses, and as nobody troubled to move 
off into the veldt, and as there was not much room around 
the farm, the scene can better be imagined than described. Then 
there was a lull, and the horses being turned loose the troops 
settled down to their dinners. Towards evening the assembly 
was again blown and the men fell in, this time with their horses 
saddled and bridled. An inspection of the horses was then made, 
and any having saddle or girth galls, or being damaged in any 
other way, were at once off-saddled and turned loose to be driven 
along the road by a horse guard, the owners being ordered either 
to ride on the waggons or walk. The troop then closed up, and 
the word was given to mount. This feat was accomplished after 
considerable difficulty, and we rode off in half sections. The 
sergeant-major of our troop was a big man, and the largest horse 
in the krall had been carefully selected for him. But although 
a large horse it was not powerful enough to carry the sergeant- 
major. Before we had gone ten yards it lay down so quietly and 
gently, that its rider remained standing on the ground astride it. 
With great difficulty the horse was got on to its feet, but as soon 
as it was again mounted lay down. After this it was sent over to 
the horse guard. This was by no means the only spill that 
evening, for frequent shouts of laughter from one part or another 
of the line proclaimed that a rider had come to grief. 

For some days the little force steadily proceeded across the 
veldt. The weather was beautiful; from morning till evening not 
a’ cloud crossed the sky, and during the middle of the day the 
men suffered much from the heat, as they moved slowly along the 
sandy road just keeping time with the crawling waggons. The 
country through which the force was marching was of a very 
uninteresting description, an undulating plain covered with a coarse 
grass, with an occasional low, flat-topped hill rising suddenly from 
the plain, having no apparent connection with any other hill in the 
neighbourhood. This is the great peculiarity of South African 
scenery. It is first seen in Table Mountain as Cape Town is 
approached by sea, and in most parts of the colony there are some 
examples, while in many districts it almost appears as if the tops 
of the hills were the true level of the country, and the present 
level to be the bottom of a valley cut out by some gigantic 
primeval river. 

After about eight days’ travelling, we arrived at Taba Morea (tall 
mountain). Here is the largest native village in South Africa. 
As we rode in late in the evening after a long day’s march through 
a drenching rain, our eyes were gladdened by the sight of tents, 
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and we found that E and F troops had been waiting for us at this 
oint. 

: Next morning we had, for the first time, an opportunity of seeing 
the left wing of the Kimberley Horse parade together. Taking 
the men as a whole they were a very rough lot. Almost every 
nation was represented, English, Scotch, Irish, French, Germans 
and Russians. In most cases the foreigners messed together, 
the colonists and Englishmen severally forming messes by them- 
selves. Most of the men were old hands at camp life, so that 
immediately we halted for the night these took charge of the 
culinary department, while the greenhorns busied themselves 
collecting fuel, fetching water and other such jobs. By this time 
we had got to know our officers. For the most part they were 
gentlemen, most of them being colonists, and all were men who 
had resided in the country for a considerable time. The camp was 
pitched beside the road. There was no attempt at military order, 
but each troop was given a site, and here they erected their tents 
as they liked. The bullock waggons were drawn up in an irregular 
line behind, while each mule waggon was placed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the troop to which it belonged. 

Next morning the regiment started to join the column at Maseru ; 
the order was a disappointment to us, as hitherto we had been in 
hopes that we were to join the rest of the Kimberley Horse at 
Mafeteng. We had at Taba Morea been armed, that is to say, 
each man had had a rifle handed to him. There must have been 
at least a dozen different sorts of weapons. The greater part 
were Martini-Henri rifles cut down into carbines, This had been 
done at Kimberley, and as the back sight had not been altered 
and the front sight had been shifted back without having the 
elevation changed, it may be easily imagined what accurate 
weapons these were. Of the rest, some were Sniders, some 
Westley-Richards, some Field's Patent. Four sorts of cartridges 
had to be issued. Revolvers and swords were issued only to the 
officers at this time. The rest of us did not get them till after we 
had served for about three months. There was considerable 
bitterness expressed that we should be sent into action in a 
mountainous country, where at any minute we might be engaged 
at close quarters with the enemy, with no other weapon than a 
very inferior carbine. During the march one of the troops rode 
ahead, and another in rear, the others being with the waggons. 

At length to the great joy of everybody we heard that on the 
following day we should reach Maseru, and a pleasant excitement 
reigned through the camp, as the chances were discussed of a 
fight on the morrow. That evening a lager was formed with 
the wagons for the first time, into this the horses were brought 
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and the men were also ordered to sleep inside. Picquets were 
placed around the camp and everything arranged to prevent the 
possibility of a surprise, as although we were still in the Free 
State our officers were by no means sure that the Basutos would 
respect the neutrality of this country. 

A picquet was placed between the camp and the water. A pass 
word and countersign had been given, but as this was a deep 
secret between the commanding officers and the picquet, the 
result was that before the bugle blew “lights out” half the 
regiment, including several officers, were under arrest. Of course no 
notice was taken of the matter in the morning, and this was the 
only time during the campaign that we ever heard anything 
about a pass word or countersign. 

The following morning we-reached the river Caledon, which 
here divides the Orange Free State from Basutoland. Instead of 
at once crossing and marching to Maseru, distant about two miles, 
we were halted and ordered to pitch camp, and then wait for 
orders. All was quiet at Maseru. The force stationed there under 
Col. Bayley was not strong enough to attempt offensive operations, 
and at the same time the Basutos were powerless to prevent 
supplies coming in from the Orange Free State. 

The view from our camp towards Basutoland was magnificent, 
but at the same time all agreed that it was terrible country to 
have to invade in the face of such a daring and active enemy as 
the Basutos had already proved themselves to be. As far as 
Maseru it was comparatively flat. Beyond rose tier upon tier of flat- 
topped eminences, which in the distance gave place to ranges of 
sharp peaked hills, the view being bounded by the Malutis, a 
range of mountains having peculiarly broken and serrated peaks. 

These mountains consist of two parallel ranges running north 
and south, about five miles apart. They are a continuation of the 
Drakensburg. 

Close to Maseru were three small hills, nick-named respectively 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, which were a source of many 
fights between our men and the Basutos. The “world” was held 
by us, the “devil” by the enemy, while the “ flesh” was the bone 
of contention between the two forces, as the possession of this hill 
by the enemy gave them splendid opportunities to annoy our 
picquets, and we were not strong enough to hold it permanently. 

During the afternoon we had lots of visitors from Maseru, and 
several Cape Mounted Rifles came down with despatches. This is 
a fine regiment, and admirably’suited for the duties required of it. 
The uniform without being at all showy is very handsome—black 
corduroy patrol jackets and riding breeches, top boots and white 
helmets, white gauntlets, while all the accoutrements are of black 
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leather. They are armed with carbine, sword and revolver. With 
the rifles were some volunteers dressed in very much the same 
uniform as ourselves, and some of the Zulu contingent, whose 
uniforms consist of a red jacket and yellow breeches. They were 
armed on the occasion of their friendly visit with their usual 
complement of four or five assegais, a knob-kerrie, and a butcher’s 
knife, three feet long, a murderous-looking weapon which they 
keep beautifully bright and are very proud of, but do not care 
to use in battle. Their other weapon was the long Enfield 
snider with bayonet. 

Their principal fault is the same as that of the Badian nigger, 
that they are really too brave. Not content with their legitimate 
warfare they would creep out of the camp at night, and attack 
some village up in the hills, the first news their officers received of 
the affair being a burst of firing away in the distance. 

To vary this they would occasionally have a friendly set to with 
the loyal Basutos, the hardness of the heads of the Kaffirs alone 
preventing considerable bloodshed. 

In absolute battle they fought desperately ; throwing away rifles, 
assegais and clothes they grasped their bayonets by the handles 
and rushed madly on the enemy. 

Magnificent soldiers these men would make if properly led and 
disciplined. Hardy, strong as horses, and wonderfully good 
tempered as a rule, and loving a good fight more than anything 
in the world, they seem made to be soldiers. There were at this 
time three military stations in Basutoland. To the south was 
Mafeteng, and it was from this point that the main attack was 
tobe made. The force there consisted of 1,200 or 1,400 men, made 
up of 300 Cape Mounted Riflemen, 200 Kimberley Horse, 300 
infantry, volunteers from Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, the 
remainder being composed of burghers and 150 yeomanry, who, 
however, were not very reliable troops. The centre station was at 
Maseru. The force here consisted of 200 Cape Mounted Rifles, 
100 white volunteers from the Free State, and 200 of the Zulu 
contingent—this force was also raised in Kimberley—and some 
loyal Basutos, the whole being under the command of Colonel 
Bayley, who had formerly captured Morosi’s mountains. To the 
north was another station at Thlotse Heights. This place was 
sometimes called Leribe, but Leribe is some six miles distance, 
and had been abandoned when the war began. 

The evening after our arrival despatches came in from Thlotse, 
saying that they were very hard pressed and requesting help. Camp 
was at once struck, and about eight o’clock we started for Thlotse 
Heights. We rode on steadily all that night, halting at about day- 
break. By nine o’clock we were again on the move, and did not 
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off-saddle till two o’clock in the afternoon. We had just finished our 
dinners and were settling ourselves for a quiet pipe, when our troop- 
sergeant-major came round with orders to ten of us to catch our 
horses at once and saddle up. We were to be in full marching 
order with our blankets strapped before us. It was not long before 
we were ready, and on forming up we found that not only were 
there ten of our troop, but that each of the other troops had 
furnished a similar number of men. Two Scotch carts were also 
ready, laden with ammunition and with rations for fifty men for 
two days. There were six mules to each cart, so that it was evi- 
dently intended not to loiter on the road. As soon as we had 
started we heard that a runner had come in from Thlotse, with 
news that if help did not arrive very quickly the place would be 
carried by storm, that already. the enemy had got so close to the 
walls that they had fired through the loop holes at the defenders, 
and that the latter were running short of ammunition. 

All that night we moved forward, sometimes trotting, sometimes ” 
walking, sometimes dismounting and leading our horses, which 
were showing unmistakable signs of the work they had gone 
through during the previous days. 

Once we took the wrong road, and in consequence lost about an 
hour’stime. The result was we did not arrive at Licksburg, a small 
village in the Free State, about eight miles from Thlotse, till sun- 
rise. Here we stood at our horses’ heads, while the major went to 
make enquiries, the result of which were that we were ordered 
to off-saddle. 

Giving our horses a feed of mealies we rolled ourselves in our 
blankets, and in a few moments were asleep. After an hour’s nap 
we got up and let our horses loose, allowing them to graze at will, 
knowing that they were too tired to have any wish to wander. 
While we were cooking our breakfast several of the villagers 
strolled up and told us that we should have a tough job getting 
into Thlotse. The reports, however, were so conflicting that Major 
Laurence who commanded us determined to ride over and see for 
himself. He managed to reach Thlotse, arranged his plan of 
action, and rejoined us in the evening. Before turning in we 
were warned to have our horses saddled by two o’clock next morn- 
ing. At that hour we were ready for a start; but no move was 
made until half-past three, when the tramp of horses was heard 
and in a few minutes the main body of our men rode up. 
Not a word was spoken, and falling in with our respective troops 
we rode forward at a steady trot. We found that the waggons 
had all been left behind, each man bringing his own blanket. 
The road was so bad that in places we had to ride in single 
file, and in consequence day was just breaking as we emerged 
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from a deep valley, and found ourselves on the bank of the 
Thlotse. 

It was a lovely morning, warm and bright, but a faint mist just 
dimmed the distant mountains. We were in a valley about half 
a mile wide in the centre of which the Thlotse river ran. On the 
opposite side of the valley the cliffs rose some two hundred feet 
high, gradually at first, but more and more sharply till at the top 
they terminated in a rocky wall about twenty to thirty feet high. 
This slope was covered with big boulders of all sizes, apparently 
broken off from the wall above. The road, after crossing the river, 
turned to the left and wound up the cliff at a point where there 
seemed to be a small cross gully running down to theriver. From 
thence it kept along the top of the cliffs to Thlotse, which lay 
about a mile to our right. 

As we emerged into the flat, a Kaffir picquet stationed on the 
road where it wound up the cliffs fired a shot, and in a moment 
we could see the enemy pouring out from some kraals on the top, 
just opposite to us. Instead of making straight for the drift, we 
wheeled to the right and walked slowly along the river bank. 
The Kaffirs at once opened a heavy fire on us. As we rode along 
the horse ridden by our sergeant-major, which was one of the best 
in the troop, afforded us some amusement. Directly the firing 
began it went dead lame, although it was not apparently wounded. 
Afterwards, as the fire grew heavier, so the horse got lamer, and 
it was all its rider could do to keep up with the regiment, slowly 
as it was now marching along the river bank. Always afterwards, 
when we got under fire, the horse would at once sham lameness. 

As we rode along, the firing became heavier and heavier, as the 
enemy came up and took their positions among the boulders on 
the side of the hill. At last we were halted, and looking carefully 
could see a narrow path winding up the side of the cliff. At the 
top of this path there were apparently about a dozen of the de- 
fenders of the fort, keeping up a heavy fire right and left, for the 
enemy had now come up from the other side of Thlotse, and so 
held the cliff on both sides of the path. We entered the river 
and crossed to the other side, so as to be sheltered from the fire of 
the enemy. 

It was, however, an anxious moment. Only one man could get 
out at a time, and even that became difficult, as the clayey banks 
became thoroughly wetted by the drippings from the flanks of the 
horses, for the river was about five feet deep. At first the men 
tried to ride out, and one or two succeeded, but then two of the 
horses fell back into the river, nearly drowning their riders, and 
afterwards each man dismounted, and crawling up the bank, half 
led, half dragged their horses after them; all this time those 
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still left in the river could not see how things were going. We 
knew that nobody waited on the bank, but that each man rode 
straight for the path as he reached the top. 

At last our turn came, and on reaching the bank we obtained a 
full view of the fight. Little was to be seen except the frequent 
puffs of white smoke along the sides of the cliffs, and the figures 
of our men outlined against the sky on the top of the path, as 
they swept right and left, keeping up a heavy fire at the enemy 
below, who were now taken in the rear. The Basutos still, however, 
obstinately refused to move, and kept up a heavy cross fire on us 
as we ran the gauntlet from the river to the cliff, and I felt well 
content when I reached the top, mounted, and looked round. 
The fire was so continuous that the sound of each individual shot 
was unheard, the rattle being echoed backwards and forwards 
among the hills, causing a continued clamour like along rumbling 
peal of thunder. For a short time the firing continued, but 
gradually died away. As soon as the enemy found that we had 
accomplished our object of forcing a passage, they at once retired, 
and we were not allowed to pursue them. We were then dis- 
missed and scattered, to have a look at the place at which we 
would probably have to spend a considerable portion of the next 
five months. 

Thlotse is situated about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the cliffs before mentioned. At this point they make a 
sharp bend towards the river» and continuing thus for about two 
hundred yards, they again sweep round, and resume their 
original direction, which is nearly due east and west. 

From the top of the cliff an undulating plain extended for 
some two miles, cut up by occasional dongas, and partially covered 
with native mealie fields. Beyond the hills rise abruptly. The 
fort of Thlotse was a quadrangle, about thirty yards square. The 
walls were of stone some nine or ten feet high, and six or eight 
thick. Round the top ran a parapet, breast high, made of sods, 
Around the fort were the houses of the doctor and missionary, and a 
number of native huts which were now connected by earth walls, 
and formed a strong position. About two hundred yards in front 
of the fort was a ruined mission house. In this H troop was 
posted. A cattle kraal near the fort was occupied by Jonathan 
Malapyo, the chief paramount of Basutoland, who remained 
faithful to us. He had with him about a hundred of his followers. 

A short time enabled the men to see all that there was to be 
seen. It was not much. The loyal Kaffirs were of little interest, 
they had mostly adapted European dress, and all the freedom and 
ease which characterizes their movements, when dressed in their 
native costume, which consists solely of a blanket, worn over the 
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shoulders, after the manner of a toga, was entirely gone. Their 
women still retained their native dress, and however much they 
were brought in contact with civilization, continued to do so. It 
consists of a kilt reaching in front half way to the knees, and to 
the ankles behind. The kilt or petticoat is of skin of a very rich 
chocolate colour, dressed so as to be perfectly soft and lissom. 
Over the shoulders is worn a short round cloak of the same 
material. Both these garments are trimmed with beads, which 
are generally of a light blue colour. They wear bracelets and 
anklets made of thick brass wire. In many cases thick wire is 
twisted round the legs from the ankles to the knees, and round 
the arms from the wrists to the elbows; and those thus decorated 
look as if they wore polished brass stockings and mittens. With 
the young girls this is very effective, but as it stops the circula- 
tion of the blood, and prevents the natural expansion of the limbs, 
in time many of the women become hardly able to walk, the 
legs above this ligature swelling, until they appear to be wearing 
loose knickerbockers. The only women who attempt to wear 
European costume are the converts to Christianity, who it must 
be confessed are among the least respectable of their tribe, and in 
point of morality contrast most unfavourably with their pagan 
sisters. 

The wounded were the only other objects of interest. They 
were in tents inthe fort. There were no beds, and only a blanket 
beneath them. This was the only. provision for the sick made 
during the whole time we were there, and as we passed through 
the rainy season, when it often poured continuously for four or five 
days, and as many of the men were ill with rheumatic fever, the 
want of proper comforts was perfectly disgraceful, especially as we 
were in a fixed camp, and there was a village, not six miles off, 
where everything required could have been bought. 

A tropical rain and thunderstorm the first night gave us our 
first real taste of the hardships of campaigning. Two days later 
we heard our waggons were at the drift, and after breakfast the 
whole of our men rode out to escort them in. We fully expected 
an attack, but none was made, and to our great joy we got at 
last under canvas. We made a few short patrols round the 
neighbouring country, but hardly ever even saw a Kaftir. We 
dare not, with our small force, venture very far, and all we 
could bring in was a little fuel, the enemy having apparently 
driven off the cattle to the kloofs of the Malutis. 

Then we heard that the Transvaal Horse, generally known as 
Ferreira’s horse, having with them two guns, a seven and a twelve- 
pounder, were on the other side of the river, and next morning 
we went out to cover their crossing. We formed in a long line, 
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four paces apart,about a quarter of a mile from the edge of the 
cliffs, and then lay down in the long grass, lit our pipes, and chatted 
to our right or left hand man, the officers of each troop collecting 
together a few paces in our rear. After remaining for about a 
quarter of an hour in this position, we saw a large body of the 
enemy debouch from a small valley, wheel to their left, and move 
on till they took up a position in line four deep, exactly facing 
us. They were about two thousand strong, all mounted, and 
looking along our thin line, extended as it was over nearly half a 
mile of ground, it seemed hardly possible that we could check a 
determined charge. 

As the enemy first came in sight there was a slight movement 
along our line. The men rose to their knees, put away their 
pipes, slipped a cartridge into the chamber of their rifles, and 
then all was quiet, while we waited for the next move. It 
was not for long. As soon as the Basutos had formed up there was 
a slight pause, and then a puff of smoke flashed out from the 
centre of their line, followed a few seconds later by the report of 
a distant rifle shot, and at that signal they swept down upon us. 
For about a mile they were in full sight, and we could faintly 
hear their yells as they rode recklessly down. Then they dis- 
appeared in a slight hollow, and each man clutched his rifle a 
little tighter, for we knew that when they next came in sight 
they could not be more than 500 yards from us. As they gained 
the crest we opened fire. For a couple of hundred yards they 
did not appear to falter, but came in a wild, yelling mass. Then 
we could see there was a slight confusion in their ranks, their 
pace slackened, and they came to a halt at about a hundred yards 
of our line. Our fire was poured in as fast as the men could load, 
and the Kaffirs turned and were soon dashing across the plain 
in full flight. They had hardly turned before another body, who 
had crept up unobserved, made an attack on our right, but seeing 
that the main charge had failed they swept off after their com- 
panions. Before they had reached the hills again, one of 
Ferriera’s guns came up, and threw a shell right into the middle 
of them. A few minutes afterwards G troop rode forward in 
pursuit, and followed them up to the foot of the hills, but long 
before our men got there every Kaffir had disappeared, and they 
were ordered back. The Basuto Joss was very heavy, while we 
only lost one man in G.troop, who, in some way never dis- 
covered, got separated from his troop (probably, I think, thrown 
from his horse and stunned), and who was found by the Kaffirs 
when they returned towards evening for their dead. Talking the 
affair over that evening, we all came to the conclusion that the 
cause of the failure of the enemy’s charge was solely due to the 
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fact that their horses were but half trained and would not face 
the noise and smoke of our firing. 

After their repulse none of the enemy showed themselves, and 
Ferreira’s men crossed the river with their two guns and baggage 
and quietly entered camp. About nine o’clock that evening an 
immense fire was built on the rocky hill nearest to us, and as the 
enemy seemed to be clustering in large numbers around it, one 
of the guns was moved out and a shell was thrown among them, 
and there was a general laugh, as in the ruddy glare of their fire 
they were seen scattering in all directions. Two or three days 
afterwards we heard from our spies that they were burning the 
body of the man lost from G troop, and that the ashes had been 
collected and placed in our wells to poison us. 

Two or three days after the fight the commanding officer 
received news late in the evening that we were to be attacked 
that night, and the result was that just as “lights out” was 
sounded, we were turned out to throw up entrenchments, which 
work had hitherto been neglected, and it was well indeed for us 
that the Basutos had not made a night attack in earnest. 

For some time there was no movement of any sort. We 
received continual news of the fighting at Maseru, and this in 
connection with our own inactivity, combined with the natural 
restlessness of a large number of men stationed in one place with 
very little to do and suffering from severe hardships from the 
heavy rain, of which we now had a considerable quantity, and 
from the want of fuel, had caused a great deal of mutiny and 
misconduct. 

It was, I imagine, to give the men some employment that one 
evening we were ordered to be in readiness to move two hours 
before daybreak next morning. There was a lot of talk among 
the men in their tents after tehy heard this as to what it por- 
tended, and even the sound of the call “lights out,’ did not as 
usual put a stop to the hum of conversation along the lines. 

It was a beautiful clear night with, however, no moon, when 
we paraded about three o’clock. 

One hundred rounds of ball cartridge were issued to us, and 
then we at once marched out towards the hills occupied by the 
enemy. 

We moved on for about an hour and then came to a deep 
denga over which the men had to lead their horses one by one, 
and day broke before the last man had crossed. We went 
on for another quarter of a mile, up a gradual rise, till we 
reached a small low koppie about 100 yards long by 50 yards 
wide, rising six or eight feet from the surrounding fields. As 
the light strengthened we were able to examine our position. 
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In front was the enemy’s country, risiug steadily for about two 
miles, covered with mealie fields, up to some low sharp-peaked 
hills, through which there ran a neck or pass, where we had often 
before seen the enemy moving, and where we could now make 
them out clustering in great numbers, watching our movements. 
The koppie itself at this end fell sharply away, the slope being 
covered with large boulders. To the right it sloped very 
steeply to the river Thlotse—the bank on the opposite side 
rising in the same manner, while both sides were covered with 
large boulders. 

On the top of the opposite bank a large plain extended south- 
wards for a long distance. About two miles in our rear was the 
camp, while Ferreira’s men were posted about half-way between 
us and it. Just after we had taken up our position a Kaffir 
picquet moved out from the shelter of a slight rise and firing a 
shot or two at us, apparently in defiance, rode slowly off to the 
neck in front of us; It was sunrise before the Basutos made a 
move. Then suddenly, without a moment’s warning, a large body 
streamed out from behind the range of hills to our left, and 
almost before they were noticed they were absolutely nearer to 
the camp than were Ferreira’s men. For a little while our hearts 
stood in our mouths. Ferreira’s men were dismounted, and before 
they could reach their horses and mount, the enemy would be at 
the camp. 

The camp was almost denuded of men, as no one but thirty of 
the Orange Free State volunteers remained behind. It looked as if 
it was gone. Ferreria’s men, however, instantly opened a heavy fire, 
and the enemy finding themselves taken in the rear—a thing they 
can never stand—jiersevered but a short time and then turning, 
rode back the same way they came. Our regiment had, however, 
hardly time to see the end of this little affair. At the same mo- 
ment that this body of the enemy had first appeared, a large force 
rushed down from the neck in front of us. They made buta slight 
effort to charge us, and this was easily checked. Then they con- 
cealed their horses in some hollows out of sight,and creepingthrough 
the mealies, which afforded them good shelter, they opened a heavy 
fire. At the same time another large body of Basutos rode up, and 
occupying the other side of the river, took up their position among 
the boulders opposite, and commenced seriously to annoy us 
with their fire. In this way we were surrounded on three sides, 
and could not retreat, for the fourth face was swept by a 
cross fire from the mealies on one side and from the boulders on 
the opposite river bank on the other. We accordingly distributed 
ourselves along the three threatened sides of the koppie, and 
taking shelter among the boulders, exchanged a musketry duel 
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for some time with the enemy. It was exciting work. The 
Basutos had established themselves but a few yards from our line, 
and we could see their assegais, which they carry in a quiver slung 
over the shoulders, above the boulders. 

About nine o'clock the order was given to retreat, and moving 
back to the top, we slowly retired along the koppie to our 
horses, but long before we reached them we found that it would 
be impossible to mount, as the enemy had followed us up and 
were already but afew yards from us. Accordingly the order was 
given to charge, and, drawing our revolvers, we rushed forward, 
driving the enemy before us. 

They suffered heavily, but neither their dead nor wounded fell 
into our hands. In action, a certain proportion of the Basutos 
carry no weapons but only a rope fastened to their saddle-bows, 
with a hook attached at the end, their duty being, when a man 
falls dead or badly wounded, to thrust the hook into him and 
draw him out of the fire. On this occasion we saw several of 
them throw their dead and wounded over a precipice some twenty 
or thirty feet high, and then jump over after them as we ad- 
vanced. 

On returning we found two of our men. One had been shot 
previously to the order being given to retreat; the other being 
concealed behind a rock had not heard the word of command, 
and his first intimation of our departure was that he saw two 
Kaffirs come up to his dead companion, deliberately pick up his 
revolver and fire six shots into him. He remained quiet until 
he heard the cheers of our men as they returned, then he 
rose and repaid the Kaffirs for their treatment of his dead 
comrade. We then took up our old position and waited 
for the next move. The fire was tremendously heavy, but as 
not a sign of the enemy was to be seen, we remained quietly in 
shelter. 

In the meantime, Capt. James, who was in command (as Major 
Laurence was absent on leave), had sent a message to Major 
Ferreira, who was in command of the whole force, telling him of 
our position, and had received a reply that he could do nothing, 
and if he moved he would leave the camp exposed. He promised, 
however, to do his best. 

About eleven we again made an effort to withdraw, but the 
same thing happened as before. After this some of our men 
volunteered to lead the horses, a few at a time, to the other side 
of the donga we had crossed in the morning. This was done 
under cover of our fire from the koppie. A little while after 
half the men were withdrawn, and then, although the remainder 
had again to clear the koppie, the retreat was carried out with- 
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out any further difficulty, and by one o’clock we were again in 
camp. 

Our loss was two men killed and ten wounded, none, however, 
seriously. We afterwards heard that the enemy’s loss was about 
a hundred and fifty. 

A few weeks afterwards, Major Laurence and one non-commis- 
sioned officer were killed in a small skirmish on this same koppie. 
We were all deeply grieved to lose him, for he invariably did his 
best for the comfort of his troops. His death was caused solely 
by his absolute refusal to take cover, notwithstanding the prayers 
of the officers with him. 

Shortly after the fight, the Basutos made a night attack on the 
camp, but it appeared to be with the sole object of capturing 
Jonathan’s cattle, as while there was a desperate hand-to-hand fight 
between the loyals and the enemy, no rush was attempted on any 
of our laagers, but a scattering fire only was kept up, apparently 
with the idea of preventing us from sallying out. Beyond a few 
Kaffirs killed, no damage was done. 

We had now nearly served our full time, and had all become 
utterly wearied of the rough, monotonous life we were leading. 
Accordingly it was with great joy we heard that Landry’s Horse 
had been dispatched to take our places. All the fighting had 
evidently by this time ceased, and negociations had already been 
commenced, and although it was very likely that it would be 
months before peace was declared, it was probable that there 
would be nothing more to do in the way of fighting. 

Accordingly we were all ig, pa when, having served about 
a week more than our time, Landry’s horse marched in about 
twelve o’clock one night. They were a fine lot of men, better 
armed and mounted than we were, and were all provided with 
Martini-Henri carbines. 

In a very few days our corps was disbanded, and we were 
allowed to make our way across the Orange Free State as we 
pleased, and very glad we were to see the grey roofs of the 
town of Kimberley in the distance, covered as it was by its usual 
cloud of red-coloured dust. 

A few months afterwards the treaty with the Basutos was 
signed, and we found that they had even gained more by it than 
they had before prossessed—a capital incentive to all the other 
tribes in like position to rise and defy the colony of South Africa. 
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CuHaptTerR I, 
A LONG LANE. 


It is on one glorious summer’s afternoon that the little story I 
am about to relate opens, commencing, in fact, with the arrival 
of the Thurley express at the little, sleepy, country station of 
Silverdale at the exact moment stated by the Thurley time- 
table —2.45. 

Now I do not call your attention to this fact because there was 
anything remarkable in it, on the contrary, for the last twenty 
years that same locomotive had wended its way from the large 
market-town to its tiny, unremarkable neighbour, starting with 
much noise and bustle from Thurley—its exit from the great 
terminus being made among a great deal of excitement on the 
part of the railway officials, who banged doors, whistled, and 
shouted all in accordance with so grand an event as the departure 
of the mid-day express—making the first half of its journey in 
rigid accordance with the usual number of miles it travelled in 
an hour, dropping gradually, at the various stopping-places, its 
numerous passengers, until, during the last part of its appointed 
run, the farther it went, the less travellers it carried, the less 
energy it seemed to possess, and when it at length reached its 
destination, the express had become so dispirited that it had 
sunk so low as to be hardly distinguishable in speed from a local. 

Thus, as Silverdale was its last stopping-place but one, the way 
the express dawdled into the station, rested as long as was per- 
mitable within its walls, and then, by a mighty effort, crawled on 
to the end of its journey, made it a matter of some doubt 
whether it really deserved its name at all. 

But, strange as it may seem to us living in this great London, 
where iron horses have their course in every direction and over 
or under every obstacle in a most marvellous manner, the Silver- 
daleites took a great deal of pride in their “ mail train.” It wasa 
sign that the great busy city Thurley deigned to hold communi- 
cation with them, and to be on a friendly footing with a place of 
so great importance in the commercial world was an honour that 
was not to be thought lightly of. 

No, indeed, had any one ventured to doubt the benefit which 
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either the busy town or the quiet country village received from 
the honour, Silverdale would have risen in arms to the double 
affront put upon its own and larger neighbour’s dignity. 

But the truth must be owned, that proud as the Silverdaleites 
were of their express, they but rarely made any use of it. A few 
of the farmers now and then travelled by it, when some urgent 
business led them to undertake so great a journey, but as often 
as not the train’s delay at the station was merely a form, or 
maybe a necessary rest, to give the fatigued engine time to 
scrape up all its remaining energy for the last final effort required 
of it. 

But on the day of which I write I have called your special 
attention to the arrival of the express, firstly because everything 
must have a beginning somewhere—and it is here that my story 
actually did begin—and secondly, because the said train’s arrival 
was attended by a circumstance almost unequalled in the annals 
of its twenty years’ run. 

It is true that the train crawled into the little station in its 
usual sleepy manner, but its exit was made with rather more 
flourish than generally attended it. 

It was a truly remarkable day as I have said in its history, for 
had it not deposited upon the asphalte platform a whole 
passenger! I do not mean to insinuate that the L— S— D— 
railway company are given to landing their voyagewrs at their 
destination in small pieces and such like juggler performances ; 
but this said passenger was such in every sense of the word. 
He was actually the proud possessor of some luggage. For the 
first time during his term of service the guard had two portman- 
teaux in his van, while in the carriage which he had chosen to 
render evermore famous by his memorable journey, the traveller 
himself mounted guard over a,hat-box, bag, and a gun-case to 
which some fishing tackle was carefully tied. 

Evidently he was fully aware of the little regard which railway 
officials have for such precious articles, but he might safely have 
entrusted these valuables in the hands of the express guard ; he 
would have guarded them with his life, and if necessary die 
defending them, and been only too happy to have done any 
honour to the auspicious occasion. 

But no such heroic self-sacrifice was required of him, and with 
a sigh for another lost opportunity, and to say nothing of a chance 
of rendering himself famous in railway annals—(had any one 
suggested it to him he might, somewhat confused in his meaning 
and spelling —by thirty years’ peaceful slumber daily in a guard’s van 
—have confused it with some unknown station, and have retorted, 
with a surliness peculiar to animals of his breed, “ It ain’t in my 
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line, sir,” not meaning’ so far to forget his dignity as to make a 
joke on his vocation). As he applied the brake at the usual place 
and in a voice broken with emotion, he prepared to summon the 
solitary porter and resign with great reluctance his precious 
charge to him. As usual, when the express came to its usual 
rest in the station, the station-master poked his head out of the 
little window in the booking-office to hold his usual chat with the 
guard, but the sight of that functionary carefully depositing upon 
the platform the already-mentioned portmanteaux made him 
suddenly become impressed with the dignity of his position. 
He laid aside the Silverdale Advertiser, and hastily summoned 
from the station kitchen garden, where he was engaged in digging 
potatoes, the solitary porter, and bade him see after the traveller’s 
luggage; but this well-trained servant’s movements were so 
slow that one would have imagined he was only fit for the 
pension-list, and it was some moments before he was “on the 
spot ” where his services were required. 

By this time, indeed, with the recklessness of one who is 
accustomed to endangering his life by disobeying the Railway 
Company’s respectful commands—almost before the train was 
well within the station—the single passenger, the cause of so 
much excitement, had sprung out of his carriage, and now stood 
on the platform with fear and trembling; but urged on by the 
only reproof he had ever received from his chief's gentle lips, 
the solitary porter now approached him. 

* Silverdale,” he ejaculated bashfully, as if ashamed of his own 
boldness in asking a stranger if that place were his destination. 
“ Silverdale, sir ?” 

“Yes, my man, although if I had happened to have been 
asleep as you appear to have been, I might have been carried 
on to the end of the world, without you exerting yourself to the 
contrary,” was the quick, but good-natured reply. “ Just look to 
those things,” motioning towards the luggage in the carriage— 
there was no occasion to tell the porter to look at them, he was 
staring both at them and their master, with a dull, stupid kind 
of surprise, which did not impress one with the fact of potato 
digging being warranted to expand the mental faculties— 
“while I see after the others. Ah, there they are. Thank you, 
guard. By Jingo, do you call this train the express. Why, it’s 
a perfect farce. Never crawled along so in all my life! How 
long have we been coming the last five miles, guard? By Jove, 
half-an-hour, at least. I could have walked it in the time. Who 
is the driver? I must see if I can’t get him put on one of the 
City lines for a week or two, that would soon teach him how to 
steer in toa moment. But, I suppose, this is the kind of thing 
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one has to put up with when one comes into the country, and, 
after all, it’s very kind of the company to give us time to 
appreciate the beauties of nature. By Jove, I should think this 
is one of the prettiest lines there is. What do you say, guard ? 
Some perfect little bits about, aren’t there ? ” 

“ Well, you see, sir, I am not much of a judge i in such matters, 
but I don’t doubt as there is some if—if—— 

“Tf I say so. Ha, ha,” with a laugh, “you can rely upon my 
taste, I see. And now, porter, hurry up with that tackle. Be 
careful how you put them in the fly.” 

“Fly, sir,” ejaculated the porter, his face falling, and the 
luggage he carried nearly doing the same. “We ain’t got no 
fly 1° 

“ Well, how far is it to The Beeches, Mr. Cleveland’s place ?” 

“ It’s right t’other side of the village, sir; a good way beyond.” 

“ And how far is that ?” 

“Oh,” doubtfully replied the porter, putting down the luggage 
once more to scratch his head, an action apparently indispensable 
to aid his powers of reflection,“ it’s a goodish bit, unless you 
know the short cuts——” 

“Which, as I am a total stranger to the place, is unlikely. 
Here, where’s the station-master ? if you have got one.” 

Hearing himself thus mentioned, this functionary made his 
appearance in the most business-like manner at the booking- 
office door. 

“Gentleman wants to know how far it is to Mr. Cleveland’s 
place,” caid the porter at once, casting all responsibility upon his 
superior’s shoulders, and making fruitless attempts to escape the 
stranger’s glance which he seemed to feel fixed perpetually with a 
look of stern reproof upon him, as though he were responsible for 
the shortcomings of the station accommodation. Besides, had 
not Mrs. Porter set him—her unfortunate spouse—to dig so many 
pounds of potatoes before he had a “bit of tea,” and hadn’t he 
been asleep under the gooseberry bushes most part of the afternoon, 
so that if he wanted any of that cup which cheers but does not 
inebriate, it behoved him to set to work with a will. It would be 
of little use for him to plead station duties. Mrs. Porter had 
more than once declared that she could manage the whole line 
herself, in which case, as the engine-driver of the express remarked, 
when consoling with his friend for his family affliction—meaning 
his wife, the said Mrs. P.— there wouldn’t be a thing that she 
hadn't turned her hand to, whereupon Mr. Porter glanced at his 
friend’s scared countenance, and then thought of the beautiful 
neutral tints that his eye had lately worn, and emphatically agreed 
there wouldn't. 
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But to return from black eyes and potatoes to the lately arrived 
passenger at Silverdale. 

“ By Jove!” an expression which seemed to be as necessary to 
the speaker when much moved, “ this is doing the rural with a 
vengeance. Nota vehicle of any kind to be had for a mile, and 
nearly three times that distance between me and my destination. 
This is pleasant!” 

“T know,” said the porter, becoming suddenly imbued with a 
new idea, which, as his wife was not within earshot, he ventured to 
express. “There 7s one vehicle; there’s Brown’s cart, you know, 
sir,” turning to the station-master, “he’s sure to have done his 
rounds by this time ; Brown’s a good fellow, and if the gentleman 
ain’t proud——” 

“Brown is the baker, you know, sir, and I didn’t recommend 
you his conveyance, because——” 

“Thanks, but if Iam not proud I am afraid my friends are, 
and they might not like to see me driving up to their door at the 
same time as their bread. Besides,” with a smile, “Old Brown 
might turn crusty if asked to resign his ‘conveyance’ into a 
stranger’s care, so | suppose I must make the best of my bargain, 
and tramp my way as best I can. After all, three miles is not 
much; but how about this luggage, I shall want it this evening ? 
Ah, Cleveland is sure to send for it, so that will be all right. But 
stay, I think Ill take my gun with me— it’s the most valuable 
part of the lot, and the least weight. Now then, Mr. Station- 
master, be good enough to inform me how I am to reach The 
Beeches from here.” 

And while the solitary porter with reverent hands transported 
the two portmanteaux and the hat-box into the booking-office, 
where later on they underwent a strict examination by Mrs. P., 
his superior endeavoured to put his questioner in the way he 
should go. 

By this time the express had got up steam, and with an attempt 
to erase the bad opinion it seemed to have made on its late 
traveller’s mind, made an effort to be business-like and noisy as it 
bustled on its way, leaving its late abuser being driven to the end 
of his patience, which was not far, by the numerous and contrary 
directions he was receiving. 

“Take the first turning to your right, the second to the left, 
then keep straight on till you come to a lane; go about ten or 
twelve steps down this lane, and then—if you want to take a short 
cut—there’s a gap in the hedge, go through this and keep 
straight on—-that is, if Farmer Turner’s young bull’ll let you, 
and as it’s hot he may be a bit spry—go on till you come to a 
pond with a bridge, go over that bridge.”-—(“ Does he expect,” was 
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the listener’s mental observation, “that any one wanting to get to 
the other side of that pond would prefer to paddle the stream, to 
taking the high level.”)—* And when you are at the other side of 
the pond ”—(“ Strange, after crossing the bridge this should be the 
result—a totally unexpected one.” )—*“ keep to the right ;’—(* This 
fellow evidently doubts my moral character, and is determined 
there shall be nothing left of me before my walk’s done.” )—“ and if 
you want to take another short cut”—(“ Thanks, I much prefer an 
undercut. Oh, couldn’t I eat one now !”)—* take the path across 
the fields—it runs for about a mile in Farmer Groves’ meadows, 
and——” 

“Thanks, my good fellow ; I think I can’t fail to get along all 
right now.” 

“ But you ain’t half there yet.” 

“Don’t I wish I were. Well, at any rate, I can ask again when 
I get to Squire Groves’ meadows.” (‘they might be at the other 
end of the world for all the likelihood there is of my finding 
them.) 

It suddenly struck the traveller that the probability of his meet- 
ing any one to ask in the midst of a mile of pasture were some- 
what vague. 


“Well,” he said, as he took up his gun-case, “if the worst 
comes to the worst, and I ever go unscarred through that gap in 
the bridge, find myself on the other side of the hedge, escape the 
fury of Farmer Turner’s young bull, which as it is hot weather may 


, 


be slightly spry, and I find myself in Farmer Groves’ meadows, 
I can—well—I can come back here and be told how to find the 
rest of the way. At present, to receive another dose of rights and 
lefts is a feat beyond my poor weak brain.” 

Thus about ten minutes after he first alighted from the Thur- 
ley express, behold the solitary passenger—after having taken a 
touching farewell of the solitary station-master and recompensed 
the porter, who would never be solitary while Mrs. P. was young 
and vigorous, for his services—behold him I say, gun-case in 
hand, striding down the long lane of which the turning was right 
at the end like most long lanes, leaving behind him the little 
white-roofed station with its pretty flower garden, neatly-kept 
platform, tiny booking-office and every requisite for locomotive 
travelling in miniature—behold this passenger, I say at length, 
once more set out on his travels. 

Recalling to mind as far as he can the very confusing directions 
which he has received, and trusting to fate to guide him aright, 
he sets out with great determination, trudges steadily on down 
road and lane, over fields and through gates innumerable, until, 
failing to encounter any landmarks such as had been recommended 
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to his notice—even the spry young bull was nowhere to be found— 
our traveller began to fear that he had somehow gone astray from 
the right path. 

The station, be it understood, had for some unaccountable 
reason been built about a mile and a half from Silverdale itself; 
and our traveller, after walking for nearly an hour, had as yet 
failed to discover any habitation, or trace of human beings. 

“This is a nice place to call civilized!” muttered the traveller 
between his teeth—and two nice fine, white, even rows they were, 
too. “I suppose this lovely little settlement is hidden away in 
some delightful little glen, so that one may stumble about the 
country for years and not fall upon it ! By Jove, how hot it is ! Wish 
I had left this thing in that loon of a station-master’s care, I might 
then have lived in the hope that I should be avenged for this 
jolly tramp. If he and his subordinate, the gardener-porter, had 
shot themselves, the company ought to consider themselves deeply 
grateful to me for striking off the pension-list two servants who 
in a little time will verge “into perfect lunatics. By Jove! what a 
weight the thing is, and I don’t believe the sun could be hotter in 
India. Oh,'I say, dash it all! this is too much,” for a sudden 
bend in the road he had just traversed displayed before him a 
very long lane indeed, which seemed to run for miles without the 
proverbial turning ; and which, owing to an absence of anything 
but a low, flat hedge on either side, looked remarkably sunny and 
dusty. 

Our traveller paused and took a survey of his surroundings, 
resulting in the discovery of a shady, grassy path beneath the 
shadow of some trees leading in a contrary direction to that of 
the lane, which path, in spite of feeling sure that the lane was 
really the road he ought to take, our traveller decided to follow. 

This he did, only to find his expectations realized. A high 
brick wall was the end of the tempting path. 

On reaching this end, the traveller stood for some minutes before 
it, and surely if blessing could have demolished this immovable 
obstacle, it would have speedily fallen to the ground. 

However, an expression a trifle stronger than the usual “ By 
Jove,” while it gave vent to the wanderer’s aggrieved spirits—not, 
as I have said, making the slightest impression even upon the 
brick wall—the traveller had nothing to do but to retrace his steps, 
which he did now thoroughly out of humour with himself and the 
whole world, Silverdale in particular, and having reached the place 
where the lane and the deluding shady path met, with spirits 
sinking gradually lower and lower, and boots gradually losing all 
semblance of honest leather beneath a perfect covering of white 
dust, with a bold resolve to reach some habitation, or fall in with 
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some human being before walking another mile, our traveller once 
more started on his journey, this time setting off determinedly 
down the long lane. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, quick-step, dawdle, stroll and swing, he 
tried in turn each style to vary the monotony of that long, 
straight, dusty road. 

Was there ever, he wondered, a road longer, straighter or 
dustier? And did ever a July afternoon sun beam down in such 
unwonted splendour ? 

The poor traveller was positively certain that never had 
any one traversed that lane under such disagreeable circumstances 
as he did. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, shifting that confounded gun-case from 
arm to arm, shoulder to shoulder, the traveller still strode along. 

By Jingo! was the lane never going to end? Ah, at length 
there is a turning in sight, and with eager haste the traveller 
hurries onward, but on rounding the bend, finds another in view, 
and another and another and so on, till at length it was very 
evident that these little windings were only a pretty caprice on 
the lane’s part, to lure the traveller on in hopes that at length 
he has reached some way of escape from the one narrow road. 

The traveller after following this caprice for some time at 
length lost all patience, and vowed before rounding each curve 
that if it did not lead to somewhere or something, he would 
break his way through one of those tall, thick hedges on either 
side and strike off in desperation over the fields. No matter if it 
was to a quagmire or any other diabolical contrivance, escape 
from that infernal lane he would. 

But this, as he found after one frantic endeavour, was utterly 
impossible ; serious damage to his clothing and hands and face 
were likely to be the only result, and with a savage expression of 
despair on his face he set off once more. 

More twists and turns and at length truly discouraged, tired, 
hungry and thirsty. Oh for a glass of iced claret, such as he 
had sipped with so little appreciation at Thurley Station exactly 
five hours before. He threw himself down on a low bank at the 
road side, and calmly considered what was to be done. 

Where the devil was he? There wasn’t a bit of elevated land 
near, that he might take a survey, and he was coolly meditating 
climbing a tree as a last resource, but gave up the idea on con- 
sideration of the damage which such a feat was likely to cause to 
his clothes, and he had certainly no desire to make his appearance 
at The Beeches, no matter at what distant period, in such a state 
as to be mistaken for a beggar or a tramp. Oh, how bitterly he 
regretted his scorn for the loan of the baker’s cart. That would 
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have been bliss to this infernal trudging along in the dust and 
heat. How that solitary station-master and porter would have 
triumphed could they have seen him sitting here, a modernized 
edition of Dick Whittington with his luggage at his feet. 

By Jove, too, and how late it was getting, five minutes to five. 
Exactly two hours had he been walking a distance of three miles, 
or less if only he had known the short cuts. 

Had he, he thought, been doomed to wander on like this for 
ever, because he had spoken contemptuously of the Thurley 
express? Had that solitary station-master and his servant cursed 
him for his rash words, and was he to develop into a sort of 
wandering Jew? 

These absurd ideas, however, did not restore his equanimity as 
much as they were intended to do, and presently the traveller 
shouldered his luggage once more and set off. In front of him 
lay another of those wretched curves. 

For this he made despairingly, rounded and then— 

What a delightful sight and welcome sound met his eyes 
and ears. 

Before him lay the village winding in and out up a gradual slope 
and not many yards from him stood the little ivied church from 
the tower of which rang out the strokes of the clock, chiming | 
five. 


a 


(To be continued.) 
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otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 


to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 


£2:17:2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 


Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 


been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. 


The 


amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :-—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 


c Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
2 would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 
e coe 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d. ,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. no 
300 , 68.0d.,_,, 1000 ,, 20s. Od. a 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sxud-Manager. 








JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 






































LIFE POLICY 


FOR 


FAMILY PROVISION 


THE ANNEXED TABLES OF 
THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFORD FULL INFORMATION 





PAYMENTS CEASE 
DURING 



































Printed by R. & R. CLarx, Edinburgh. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. In Cloth Gilt, 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Joun Saunvers, Author of “ Hirell,” &c. 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper Pride,” &c. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dowiine, Author of “The Weird 
Sisters,” &. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp Marzano, 
HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp Marrianp, 
BY AND BY. By Epwaxp Marrtanp. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. In Picture Boards. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Taro Girt. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Downe. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp Dowzine. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxron. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Txro Girt, Author of “Visited on the Children,” &o, 
NELL—On and Off The Stage. By B. H. Buxron, Author of “ From the Wings,” &. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fauszon, 

UNDER WHICH KING. By W. Jounsroye, M.P. 

SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. First and Second Series. 

WHAT YOU WILL. [Eéited by J. W. Davinson. 


*,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





? PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. By Ricuaxp Dowuiya. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By Grorce Aveusrus Sata, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





GRATEFUL—COM ee a 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


THE 


UIS 


V E; I. v7 ETE; E: NI. 
GENOA FACE. FAST WOVEN PILE. 
EVERY YARD wa’ «touisy AND THE WEAR of 
EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


In consequence of Tmitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus ~ 


heals 




















- Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; | 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





=», 4 T R A Cc T — 
‘@) F M E AT GENUINE. 


CAUTION.—In consequence of certain dealers making unauthorized 
use of Baron Liebig’s photograph, title, &c.. Baron H. von Liebig finds 
it necessary to cantion the public that the LIEBIG ( JOMPANY'S Extract 
of Meat is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine either Dy himself 

or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon 
having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat. 
Finest Meat-Flavouring ingreaient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &¢. 4 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Sigrature, in 
blue ink across label. 





